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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


A  Study  of  the 

Effectiveness  of  Psychological  Services 
for  the  Blind 

MARTIN  DISHART,  Ph.D. 


The  effectiveness  of  psychological 
services  must  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  help  or  hinder  each  rehabilita¬ 
tion  client.  Too  often  psychological  services 
are  assumed  to  do  good  simply  because 
they  exist.  Sometimes,  and  dangerously, 
such  services  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  good  they  did  while  ignoring 
the  possibility  that  services  meant  to  do 
good  could  conceivably  do  harm! 

If  counseling  is  offered  to  blind  clients 
to  help  them  achieve  better  adjustment  in 
their  total  living  situation,  then  such  coun¬ 
seling  might  possibly  help,  have  no  appre¬ 
ciable  effect,  or  hinder  adjustment;  any 


Dr.  Dishart  is  director  of  psychologicai 
services  and  research  for  the  Columbia  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind;  psychological  consultant 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
Departments  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
consultant  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare — Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  Research  and  Language  Project;  and  proj¬ 
ect  director  at  the  National  Rehabilitation  As¬ 
sociation. 

Parts  of  this  article  were  taken  from  the 
writer’s  dis.sertation  which  was  used  for  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University. 


The  author  wishes  to  express  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  directors  and  staff  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  their 
complete  cooperation  and  invaluable  help  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 


valid  evaluation  must  include  degrees  of 
these  possibilities. 

The  question  is  not  simply  how  much  it 
helped,  for  example,  on  a  scale  of  0  to  5. 
The  question  is  rather,  how  much  it  helped 
or  hindered  on  a  scale,  for  example,  of  —5 
to  -1-5.  Equal  weights  should  be  given  to 
the  possibilities  of  help  or  hindrance. 

Psychological  testing  services  designed 
to  assess  and  predict  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  can  be  helpful  to  the  extent  that 
they  accurately  give  such  information  to 
the  client  and/or  counselor.  They  can  like¬ 
wise  be  harmful  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inaccurate.  Therefore,  any  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  testing  must 
equally  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
tests  are  accurate  or  inaccurate  in  assess¬ 
ments  and  predictions. 

The  fact  that  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  psychological 
services  does  not  make  it  any  less  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  improvement  of  such  services. 
And  since  psychological  services  are  af¬ 
fected  by  so  many  influencing  variables, 
the  best  of  sampling  methods  cannot  really 
correct  studies  where  too  few  subjects  are 
used. 

This  study  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of 
counseling  services  received  by  sixty  “le¬ 
gally  blind"  adults  at  the  Columbia  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind.  Counseling  services 
included  weekly  individual  counseling  for 
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each  client,  weekly  group  counseling  for 
each  client,  and  group  counseling  for  the 
family  of  each  client. 

The  study  also  evaluated  the  accuracy 
of  the  “psychological  profiles”  of  ninety- 
three  “legally  blind”  adults.  The  profiles, 
made  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Maryland  Departments  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  included  a  test  battery,  inter¬ 
view  situation,  and  procedures  described  in 
an  earlier  New  Outlook  article.* 

The  purpose  of  counseling  services  was 
to  help  each  client  get  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  his  concurrent  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  through  better  adjustment  in  his  total 
living  situation.  The  helpfulness  or  hin¬ 
drance  of  counseling  services  was  evaluated 
in  terms  of  its  effect  on  specified  items  and 
areas  of  adjustment  for  each  client.  There 
were  three  sources  of  evaluation.  But  first,  a 
word  about  the  nature  of  counseling  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  Lighthouse. 

“Adjustment  Counseling” 

All  clients  at  the  Columbia  Lighthouse 
were  potentially  employable  but  currently 
unemployed  because  of  the  handicaps  im¬ 
posed  by  their  visual  disabilities.  They  were 
sent  to  the  Lighthouse  by  their  State-Federal 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
counselors  for  a  comprehensive  ten-week 
rehabilitation  program.  Then  they  were 
expected  to  take  whatever  steps  would  be 
next  toward  gainful  employment. 

The  job  of  the  writer  was  to  make  avail¬ 
able  regular  counseling  services  to  help 
each  client  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
his  rehabilitation  program.  Such  counseling 
was  called  “adjustment  counseling,”  quite 
arbitrarily  but  mostly,  because  it  was  de¬ 
scriptive  and  the  least  confusing  with  “vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  counseling”  or  psy¬ 
chotherapeutic  counseling.  However,  it  was 
fully  recognized  that  any  adjustment  coun¬ 
seling  can  have  “therapeutic”  values  for 
certain  clients  and  that  vocational  coun- 


*Dishart,  Martin.  “Testing  the  Blind  for 
Rehabilitation  Using  a  Psychological  Profile.” 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  53,  No.  I, 
January  1959,  pp.  1-14. 


seling  would  necessarily  be  included  for  i 
many. 

The  actual  determinants  of  counseling 
areas  were  the  needs  of  each  client,  whether 
they  fell  in  personal,  vocational,  educa¬ 
tional,  or  any  other  areas.  However,  for 
the  most  part,  clients  talked  about  their 
various  adjustments — in  the  Lighthouse 
program,  at  home,  or  in  their  social  com¬ 
munity.  These  were  not  adjustments  as 
“blind  people”  but  rather  as  people  in  their 
efforts  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do,  feel 
as  they  wanted  to  feel,  and  relate  as  they 
wanted  to  relate.  Blindness  was  generally 
only  one  facet  of  problem  areas  dealt  with 
in  counseling;  but  often  the  extra  weight  of 
that  facet  was  sufficient  to  make  the  total 
problem  seem  unbearable.  In  such  cases, 
many  clients  sought  counseling  relief  and 
better  ability  to  deal  with  the  personal, 
situational,  interpersonal,  vocational,  self- 
concept,  or  other  aspects  of  their  problems. 

However,  the  aspects  dealt  with  were 
always  readily  accessible  and  conscious. 
No  attempts  were  made  to  probe  the  sub¬ 
conscious;  nor  were  symbolisms  inter¬ 
preted.  Limited  time  and  the  scope  of  this 
counseling  could  only  deal  with  that  which 
the  client  was  presently  ready  to  express 
and  perceive.  Frequently,  it  included  a 
client’s  remembered  childhood  experiences, 
which  he  spontaneously  recalled  and  wanted 
to  talk  about.  But  it  was  felt  that  symbol¬ 
isms,  subconscious  repressions,  and  per¬ 
sonality  restructuring  could  better  be  dealt 
with  by  referral  to  the  consultant  psy¬ 
chiatrist. 

This  psychologist  tried  at  all  times  to  be 
eclectic  in  his  methodology,  not  as  an  es¬ 
cape  from  the  responsibility  for  any  one 
“system”  but  rather  as  an  attempt  to  use 
the  best  available  for  the  particular  and 
often  varying  needs  of  his  counselees. 

Group  Counseling  | 

In  addition  to  weekly  individual  counsel¬ 
ing,  lasting  from  ten  to  fifty  minutes  as  r^J 
quired,  there  was  weekly  group  counseling 
for  all  clients. 

Group  counseling  and  individual  coun¬ 
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seling  are  both  supplementary  and  comple¬ 
mentary  services.  Some  clients  may  bene¬ 
fit  more  from  one  or  the  other,  but  most 
clients — within  the  “normal”  range  of  ad¬ 
justment  problems — can  benefit  from  each. 
Group  and  individual  counseling  offer  dif¬ 
ferent  milieux  in  which  the  client  can  see 
himself  and  be  seen.  In  turn,  the  counselor 
who  conducts  both  kinds  of  counseling 
will  have  a  wider  range  of  information 
with  which  to  help  his  clients. 

There  are  many  differences  between 
group  and  individual  counseling,  but  the 
most  important  one  in  this  study  was  the 
influence  of  blind  peers.  Some  clients  found 
it  easier  to  talk  among  their  peers;  others 
found  it  more  difficult  or  threatening.  Many 
found  that  the  sharing  of  feelings  in  such  a 
group,  the  opportunities  to  help  as  well  as 
to  be  helped,  the  testing  out  of  ideas,  and 
the  reality  factor  of  being  censured  as  well 
as  being  able  to  censure,  could  offer  unique 
learning  possibilities.  And  here  too,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time,  blindness  was  a 
common  factor.  Only  in  such  a  setting 
could  many  learn  about  individual  differ¬ 
ences! 

Family  Counseling 

Separate  weekly  group  counseling  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  for  the  families  of  clients. 
Perhaps  even  more  than  the  clients,  the 
relatives  seemed  to  need  a  peer  group — of 
other  people  related  to  blind  persons — who 
could  understand  their  problems  with  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  a  “we  went  through  it,  too,” 
feeling  of  empathy.  In  such  a  setting  they 
could  acknowledge  and  discuss  the  many 
adjustment  problems  related  to  living  with 
a  blind  family  member.  They  could  resolve 
some  of  their  difficulties  related  to  super¬ 
stitions.  lack  of  information,  and  confused 
feelings.  Typical  questions  discussed  by  the 
group  included,  “Is  it  true  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  shouldn’t  drink”  or  “were  punished  by 
God.”  or  “can  hear  what  nobody  else  can?” 
An  invariable  subject  was  some  form  of, 
“If  I  don’t  let  him  do  it  he  gets  angry;  and 
if  1  do  let  him  do  it  I  know  I’ll  never  for¬ 
give  myself  if  anything  should  happen.” 
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Peer  interaction  included  such  thinking 
as: 

a)  “Whom  are  you  considering,  him  or 
yourself?” 

b)  “Doesn’t  he  have  a  right  to  decide  what 
he  should  do?” 

c)  “If  you  keep  telling  him  not  to  go 
downtown  alone  until  he  finally  says  he 
will  do  it  anyway,  he  may  start  out  and 
find  it  really  is  too  dangerous  until  he 
learns  how  to  travel  better.  If  you  had 
said  nothing,  he  would  turn  around  and  go 
home.  But  if  you  kept  telling  him  not  to 
go,  he  might  not  want  to  ‘lose  face’  and  go 
ahead  dangerously  even  though  he  knows 
he  shouldn’t.” 

Evaluating  Counseling  Services 

Three  sources  evaluated  the  effects  of 
counseling  services  on  the  clients:  the  re¬ 
spective  clients,  the  Columbia  Lighthouse 
staff  evaluating  as  a  team,  and  each  client’s 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor. 

The  things  they  evaluated  were  twenty- 
five  clear-cut  items  of  feelings  or  behavior 
which  invariably  came  up  during  counsel¬ 
ing  and  which  the  clients  could  understand 
and  easily  indicate  in  terms  of  whether 
they  had  more  or  less  as  a  result  of  coun¬ 
seling.  The  items  were  ones  that  could 
show  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  counseling 
with  equal  facility  aikl  with  the  general 
agreement  of  rehabilitation  authorities. 

The  twenty-five  items  of  adjustment  rep¬ 
resented  the  following  five  areas  of  adjust¬ 
ment: 

A)  Emotional  Adjustment 

B)  Social  Abilities 

C)  Unwarranted  Fears,  Nervousness,  or 
Depression 

D)  Attitudes  Regarding  Handicap(s) 

E)  Vocational  Preparation  (attitudes, 
plans,  goals,  motivation,  and  action) 

Each  client  indicated  the  effects  of  coun¬ 
seling  on  his  behavior  or  feelings  for  each 
item.  His  respective  counselor  (from  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation)  and 
the  Lighthouse  staff  judged  the  effects  on 
the  five  “areas  of  adjustment”  which  were 
defined  by  the  same  respective  items.  Thus 
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all  three  sources  judged  the  same  things 
by  definition. 

The  clients  also  judged  which,  if  any, 
counseling  service  was  the  most  valuable — 
group,  individual,  or  family. 

Testing  Services 

"Testing”  included  not  only  the  test 
scores,  but  also  factors  influencing  the 
client's  performances,  living  with  him  for 
six  hours,  the  interview  situation,  and  all 
in  relationship  with  his  medical,  ophthal- 
mological,  and  social  records.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  reported  in  a  psychological 
profile  designed  to  interpret  the  testing 
situation  rather  than  just  test  results. 

The  psychological  profile  battery,  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  in  the  above-mentioned 
New  Outlook  article,  included  intelligence, 
personality,  manual  dexterity,  and  achieve¬ 
ment  tests,  all  administered  individually. 

Six  areas  of  information  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  twenty-four  items.  These  were 
the  same  twenty-four  items  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  final  tenth  week  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Lighthouse  staff  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
each  client. 

Since  the  client  was  tested  before  the 
ten-week  rehabilitation  program,  the 
twenty-four  items  in  his  psychological  pro¬ 
file  could  be  compared  with  his  final  tenth 
week  report.  Thus,  the  Lighthouse  staff 
compared  the  predictive  value  for  each 
item,  on  the  basis  of  six  hours  of  testing, 
with  what  was  actually  found  for  the  item 
after  ten  weeks  of  evaluations. 

The  six  areas  of  information  represented 
by  the  twenty-four  items  were: 

1.  General  intellectual  assessments 

2.  Academic  assessments 

3.  Manual  dexterity  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses 

4.  General  personality  assessments 

5.  Vocational  assessments  and  predictions 

6.  Recommendations 

Each  client’s  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  evaluated  the  predictive  accuracy 
of  the  profile  for  these  six  areas  which 
were  defined  by  their  respective  twenty- 
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Evaluation  Validity  in  This  Study 

The  three  sources  of  evaluations— cli- 
ents,  their  respective  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors,  and  the  Lighthouse  staff — were  not 
perfect  validity  criteria.  If  they  were,  only 
one  source  would  have  been  needed!  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  highly  qualified  and  the 
best  available. 

An  important  asset  to  this  study  was 
that  they  could  evaluate  the  same  things 
from  different  perspectives;  and  their  quali¬ 
fications  related  to  their  respective  vantage 
points. 

Thus  the  Lighthouse  staff  judged  clients 
on  the  basis  of  knowing  them  very  in¬ 
tensively  during  their  ten-week  rehabili¬ 
tation  programs.  The  effects  of  counseling ) 


could  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  daily  ob-  were 


servations.  The  predictive  accuracy  of  pro¬ 
file  items  could  be  compared  with  final 
reports.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  final  re¬ 
ports  were  the  ones  regularly  submitted  to 
the  clients’  Department  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  Therefore,  all  judgments  made 
by  the  Lighthouse,  as  well  as  their  demo¬ 
cratic  team  approach,  were  part  of  their 
professional  jobs  and  not  special  for  this 
study.  They,  of  course,  did  not  see  the 
items  predicted  in  the  profile  until  after 
their  own  reports  were  completed;  nor  did 
they  know  in  advance  that  a  study  would 
be  made. 

The  respective  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  knew  each  client  less  intensively, 
but  more  extensively,  especially  in  voca¬ 
tional  or  prevocational  situations.  And 
most  important,  they  knew  the  clients  be¬ 
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with  the  possibility  of  follow-up  considera¬ 
tions.  Also  they  could  consult  their  own 
records  and  reports  from  others  fe.g.,  em¬ 
ployers)  regarding  the  effects  of  counseling 
and  test  predictions. 

In  judging  the  effects  of  counseling,  each 
client  could  see  himself  in  all  settings,  all  T  sel 
roles,  and  at  all  times.  Subject  to  his  intro- 
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elon(  spective  limitations,  he  could  judge  what 
tht'  counseling  services  actually  meant  to  him. 

Findings  and  Conclusions 

1.  The  three  sources  of  evaluations 
-cli-  judged  counseling  services  definitely  help- 
oun-  ful  to  the  sixty  subjects,  to  an  approxi- 
:  not  t;  mately  similar  degree  in  the  five  areas  of 
only  adjustment.  Thus,  a  client  helped  by  coun- 
iow-  seling  in  one  area  of  adjustment  would 
I  the  probably  be  similarly  helped  in  the  other 
i  areas  of  adjustment.  However,  the  actual 
was  I  amount  of  helpfulness  could  not  be  re- 
lings  liably  determined. 

luali-  2.  Counseling  was  about  equally  effec- 
itage  live  for  male  (38)  and  female  (22)  clients. 

But  there  were  evidences  that  the  Negro 
ients  (47)  clients  thought  they  were  helped  more 
r  in-  in  all  areas  of  adjustment  than  did  the 
ibili-  white  ( 13)  clients. 

eling  3.  Subjects  with  less  vision  thought  they 
r  ob-  were  helped  more  by  counseling  services, 
pro-  An  exception  with  special  problems  may 
final  be  clients  with  “motion  perception”  (i.e., 
il  re-  vision  greater  than  light  projection  but  un- 
id  to  der  5  200).  Categories  used  were,  total 
Re-  blindness,  light  perception,  motion  percep- 
nade  tion.  and  “traveling  sight”  ( 5  200 — 20  ' 
emo-  200). 

their  4.  A  majority  of  the  subjects  said  group 
this  counseling  helped  the  greatest  number  of 
the  adjustment  items  while  individual  counsel- 
after  ing  was  the  “most  valuable.”  But  a  large 
r  did  minority  thought  group  counseling  was 
ould  most  valuable  while  8  per  cent  picked  fam¬ 
ily  counseling.  All  subjects  ascribed  help- 
ation  fulness  and  value  to  one  or  more  of  the 
vely,  three  counseling  services. 

/oca-  5.  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
And  group  and  individual  counseling  will  be 
5  be-  found  helpful  by  most  blind  rehabilitation 
vices  V  clients  similar  to  those  in  this  study.  Some 
jera-  will  also  find  family  counseling  very  im- 
own  '  portant. 

em-  j  6.  Psychological  profile  information  for 
eling  all  subjects  was  in  definite  evaluative  and 
I  predictive  agreement  with  both  sources  of 
each  validity  criteria;  i.e.,  rehabilitation  coun- 
5,  all  r  selors  and  Lighthouse  staff  records.  The 
ntro-  amount  of  such  agreement  could  not  be 


reliably  ascertained.  However,  there  was 
statistical  evidence  of  relative  similarity 
among  the  six  areas  of  information. 

7.  Rehabilitation  counselors  indicated 
that  the  testing  information  made  their 
counseling  “more  helpful”  to  all  but  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  ninety-three  clients.  It 
made  their  counseling  “less  helpful,”  i.e., 
probably  because  of  testing  inaccuracy,  to 
only  1.1  per  cent  of  the  ninety-three  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  negative  effect  was  only  for 
the  area  of  information  concerning  manual 
dexterities. 

8.  The  rehabilitation  counselors  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  amount  of  profile  informa¬ 
tion  in  each  area  was  adequate  for  nearly 
all  ninety-three  subjects  and  was  not  super¬ 
fluous  for  any  of  them. 

9.  The  writer  found  definite  advantages 
in  the  close  coordination  of  rehabilitation 
and  psychological  services. 

Further  Details 

The  writer  would  like  to  have  included 
procedural  details  and  the  statistical  data 
of  this  study.  Limited  space  will  permit 
only  the  listing  of  the  following  samples  of 
counseling  and  testing  items.  However, 
complete  data  is  available  at  the  Columbia 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

Some  Counseling  Items: 

1.  Ability  to  ask  a  sighted  stranger  for 
needed  aid,  such  as  to  cross  a  busy  street. 

2.  Ability  to  ask  a  relative  or  close  friend 
for  needed  aid,  such  as  how  clothing  or 
grooming  looks. 

3.  Tendency  to  blame  blindness  for  per¬ 
sonal  failures  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  vision. 

4.  Feelings  of  depression. 

5.  Knowledge  of  how  to  look  for  a  job. 

6.  Desire  to  go  for  job  interviews  as 
soon  as  possible. 

7.  Feelings  of  discomfort  when  eating 
in  restaurants  or  someone  else’s  home. 

8.  Ability  to  understand  the  feelings  of 
others. 

9.  Sensitivity  about  blindness,  such  as 
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feeling  ill  at  ease  when  carrying  the  white 
cane. 

10.  Feelings  of  self-respect. 

11.  Belief  that  you  can  be  a  valuable 
citizen  in  the  community. 

12.  Ability  to  express  and  discuss  your 
feelings. 

Some  Testing  Items  (from  "Manual 
Dexterity  Strengths  and  Weaknesses”): 

1.  General  learning  of  manual  direc¬ 
tions. 


2.  Work-space  and  work-spot  orienta¬ 
tion  ability. 

3.  Over-reliance  on  vision. 

4.  Tactual  perception. 

5.  Use  of  tactual  perception. 

6.  Tip  of  finger  dexterity. 

7.  Bi-manual  coordination. 

8.  Gross  movements. 

9.  Use  of  a  small  tool. 

10.  Deftness  with  small  objects  and 
areas  versus  large  objects  and  areas. 

1 1 .  General  work  habits. 


The  Contribution  of  the  Handicapped 
to  the  World  Economy 


MARY  E.  SWITZER 


For  many  years  i  have  enjoyed  the  warm 
hospitality  and  the  privilege  of  working 
and  learning  at  the  side  of  leaders  in  re¬ 
habilitation  in  many  countries.  In  those 
years  it  has  been  heart-warming  to  see  re¬ 
habilitation  grow  into  national  purposes  in 
many  places  and  to  evolve  into  a  strong 
international  movement. 

Today  it  is  my  great  pleasure,  as  director 
of  the  public  program  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  United  States,  to  make 
you  welcome  and  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  experience  gained  in  our  own  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  place  of  the  handicapped  worker  in 
the  world  economy  deserves  our  attention, 
for  this  is  a  subject  which  influences  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  and  the  fortunes 


In  September  of  this  year  the  Eighth  World 
Congress  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples  con¬ 
vened  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  5,000  delegates  from  .seventy  coun¬ 
tries  attended  this  conference,  which  was  held 
in  New  York.  The  Congress  theme  was  total 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  Miss  Mary 
Switzer,  director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  in  Washington,  pre.sented  this 
discussion,  edited  for  the  New  Outlook,  at  one 
of  the  se.ssions. 


of  many  nations.  We  cannot  disassociate 
the  work  we  do  from  the  dreams  and  hopes 
of  new  nations  struggling  towards  more 
secure  places  in  the  community  of  nations 
any  more  than  we  can,  in  good  conscience, 
ignore  the  pleas  and  the  needs  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  people  who  look  to  us  for  help  and 
a  better  life. 

When  we  speak  of  the  world's  economy, 
we  are  speaking  of  the  product  of  work— 
the  work  of  millions  of  people,  able-bodied 
and  disabled.  For  this  reason  I  speak  to 
you  today  of  this  keystone  in  rehabilitation 
— the  disabled  in  the  world  of  work.  That 
great  world  figure  in  the  advancement  of 
medicine,  man’s  ideal  of  the  perfect  phy¬ 
sician  through  the  years.  Sir  William  Osier, 
gives  me  the  theme  of  this  paper.  Work  he 
called  the  magic  word. 

“Though  a  little  one,”  he  said,  “the 
master  word  looms  large  in  meaning.  It  is 
the  ‘open  sesame’  to  every  porthole,  the 
great  equalizer  in  the  world,  the  true  phi¬ 
losopher’s  stone  which  transmutes  all  the 
base  metal  of  humanity  into  gold.  The 
stupid  man  among  you  it  will  make  bright, 
the  bright  man  brilliant,  and  the  brilliant 
student  steady.  With  the  magic  word  in 
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your  heart,  all  things  are  possible,  and 
without  it,  all  study  is  vanity  and  vexation. 
The  miracles  of  life  are  with  it.  The  blind 
see  by  touch;  the  deaf  hear  with  eyes;  the 
dumb  speak  with  fingers.” 

Work  is  at  once  the  touchstone  by  which 
a  human  being  with  seemingly  insurmount- 
I  able  handicaps  surmounts  them  to  attain 
the  goal  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow — a  job 
in  the  world  of  work. 

Last  year  I  attended  the  first  Mediter¬ 
ranean  conference  on  rehabilitation,  in 
Athens,  Greece.  Out  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  conference  came  resolutions  of  un¬ 
usual  importance,  including  a  statement  of 
the  basic  right  of  every  handicapped  per¬ 
son  to  vocational  as  well  as  medical  re¬ 
habilitation,  with  the  objective  of  provid¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  development  of  his 
highest  potentials  for  physical,  social,  spir- 
(  itual  and  economic  well-being. 

In  support  of  this  fundamental  premise 
these  significant  statements  were  made: 
that  equal  opportunity  for  employment  be¬ 
ing  essential  to  the  stated  objectives,  legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  social  insurance  systems 
should  be  enacted  in  each  country,  in¬ 
corporating  vocational  training  and  place- 
I  ment  methods  for  disabled  persons  looking 
toward  their  eventual  total  rehabilitation. 

At  the  Mediterranean  conference  we 
learned,  as  we  have  at  so  many  other  meet¬ 
ings,  many  things  which  are  of  benefit  to 
our  program  here  in  the  United  States. 
Since  then,  I  have  studied  with  consider¬ 
able  care  the  factors  which  help  in  the 
advancement  of  our  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  greatest  contribution 
which  our  program  has  made  and  can 
make  to  other  countries  is  the  concept  of 
^  rehabilitation  as  a  contribution  to  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  individual  and  the  world. 

The  need  for  rehabilitation  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis  is  well  stated  by  our  beloved 
President  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  who  wrote  these  words  last  year  in 
^  an  article  entitled  “Medicine  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Diplomacy”: 

“In  the  field  of  health  and  rehabilitation, 
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we  have  a  uniquely  effective  area  of  service 
and  responsibility  for  working  toward  in¬ 
ternational  understanding.  Health,  includ¬ 
ing  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  is 
fundamental  to  the  prime  democratic  con¬ 
cept  of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  A  world 
in  which  good  health  is  enjoyed  by  only  a 
few  is  not  a  politically  stable  world.  How 
can  the  man  who  is  crippled  by  pain  and 
disability  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  and  freedom?  Unless 
he  can  work  and  produce,  how  can  he  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  become  a 
customer  for  the  goods  which  all  the  world 
wants  to  sell  him?  Unless  he  can  produce 
and  earn  and  then  buy  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  how  can  his  standard  of  living  be 
increased?” 

This  is  the  case  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation.  It  is  essentially  the  basic  and  unique 
philosophy  of  the  public  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  in  the  United  States. 
The  program  is  based  on  work  because  the 
ability  to  earn  eliminates  or  reduces  de¬ 
pendency  and  equalizes  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  disabled  person  to  assume  an  ac¬ 
cepted  place  in  the  community.  It  was  so 
even  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  public  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  initiated  in  1920  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  workable  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments,  primarily  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  those  whose  disabilities  were  rooted  in 
industrial  hazards. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  public  program 
through  the  ensuing  forty  years  there  has 
never  been  any  wavering  in  the  principle 
of  work  as  a  therapy  and  an  objective.  It 
is  true  today  more  than  ever  before. 

Work  as  Therapy 

By  the  close  of  this  current  fiscal  year, 
well  over  a  half  million  disabled  persons 
will  have  been  rehabilitated  into  employ¬ 
ment  through  the  public  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  in  the  United  States 
since  the  standards  and  procedures  in  the 
wake  of  new  rehabilitation  legislation  in 
1954  became  operative.  One  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  is  that  a  disabled  person  is  not  counted 
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as  rehabilitated  until  his  state  rehabilitation 
agency  reports  him  employed  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  his  employer. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  rehabilitation  in  the  United 
States.  Useful,  productive,  self-sustaining 
work  for  the  handicapped  is  closely  woven 
into  the  entire  rehabilitation  process,  for 
it  is  a  part  of  therapy,  of  motivation  and 
psychological  adjustment,  of  social  accept¬ 
ance  and  economic  independence. 

Work  is  not  a  separate  compartment  of 
a  person’s  life.  Work  is  the  central  struc¬ 
ture  which  gives  it  purpose  and  meaning. 
This  powerful  influence  is  even  a  factor  in 
medical  care  and  in  the  physical  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  disabled  person,  for  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  reason  why  of  rehabilitation. 

If  we  have  a  narrow  view  of  the  place 
of  handicapped  people  in  the  world  of 
work,  if  we  aim  only  at  placing  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  a  few  menial  tasks,  if  we  are 
more  interested  in  “disposing  of  the  prob¬ 
lem”  than  we  are  in  bringing  the  person  to 
the  highest  and  most  productive  place  he 
can  achieve,  then  we  have  missed  the  true, 
the  great  opportunity  in  rehabilitation. 

We  have  learned  in  the  United  States 
through  wide  experience  over  many  years, 
that  there  are  few  jobs  which  cannot  be 
performed  by  the  right  handicapped  person. 
As  a  result,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  handicapped  persons  at  work  in 
this  country  today  performing  in  every 
occupational  field  we  have — and  doing 
their  jobs  as  efficiently  and  reliably  as  the 
workers  who  have  no  handicap.  We  at¬ 
tribute  much  of  this  to  the  principle  of 
selective  placement — of  bringing  together 
the  skills  of  the  right  handicapped  person 
with  the  demands  of  the  particular  job. 

Yet  much  more  is  involved  than  this. 
The  dominant  reason  why  the  handicapped 
are  a  familiar  part  of  our  entire  labor  force 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  made  a  sustained 
effort  to  cast  off  the  old  idea  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  is  “different,”  that  he  some¬ 
how,  by  acquiring  a  disability,  has  lost  the 
attributes  of  intelligence,  skill,  loyalty  and 
perseverance.  We  have  insisted  that  the 


disabled  person  is  a  person  first,  and  sec-  I 
ond,  a  disabled  individual.  As  a  person  he 
has  every  right  to  assume  the  same  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  seek  the  same  opportunities 
as  any  other  citizen,  with  the  right  to  as 
good  an  education  as  possible,  to  job-train¬ 
ing  and  to  a  place  of  equal  competition  for 
available  jobs  for  which  he  is  qualified. 

This  is  a  concept  which  more  and  more 
of  the  American  people  are  comprehend¬ 
ing  and  accepting  every  day.  It  has  been  a 
voluntary  movement,  an  educational  proc¬ 
ess,  without  coercion  or  legal  stipulations. 

As  a  result,  the  businessmen,  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  rehabilitation  specialists,  physi¬ 
cians,  governmental  officials  and  others 
have  been  willing  to  experiment  with  the 
hiring  of  handicapped  workers  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  occupations  where  no  handicapped 
person  had  ever  worked  before.  Experience 
has  confirmed  the  concept  and  in  turn  has  • 
produced  increased  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ment  again  in  other  occupations. 

We  see  the  handicapped  employed  to¬ 
day  in  every  segment  of  America’s  pro¬ 
ductivity.  These  capable  workers  may  be 
found  in  all  types  of  establishments.  In  a 
large  aircraft  plant  in  California,  with  a 
work  force  numbering  in  the  thousands, 
nearly  2,000  severely  disabled  men  and 
women  are  doing  a  wide  range  of  tasks, 
many  of  them  highly  technical  and  com¬ 
manding  high  salaries.  You  also  may  find 
two  handicapped  workers  in  a  small  dry- 
cleaning  plant,  where  one  operates  the 
pressing  machine  and  the  other  repairs 
clothing.  You  will  find  blind  persons  op¬ 
erating  dairy  farms,  repairing  furniture, 
practicing  law,  and  sitting  as  judges. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  the  United  States 

In  the  United  States  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  program,  the  last  six  years  have  seen 
new  records  established  annually  in  the 
number  of  disabled  persons  rehabilitated 
into  satisfactory  employment.  In  the  fiscal 
year  that  ended  June  30  of  this  year,  ap¬ 
proximately  88,000  handicapped  persons  i 
were  rehabilitated.  This  brought  to  a  total 
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of  nearly  440,000  the  number  who  were 
rehabilitated  during  the  last  six  years. 

Among  these  440,000  persons  were  more 
than  21,000  professional  people — doctors, 
teachers,  engineers,  and  others.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  these 
disabled  people  entered  occupations  where 
our  country,  and  most  other  countries,  are 
now  experiencing  shortages  of  competent 
professional  and  technical  people.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  program  is  helping  to  alleviate 
some  of  these  shortages.  In  one  year,  for 
example,  277  engineers  were  rehabilitated 
and  placed  in  work,  along  with  a  large 
number  of  chemists,  trained  nurses  and 
laboratory  technicians.  At  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  endeavoring  to  increase 
the  supply  of  teachers,  the  state  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies  in  one  year  furnished  our 
country  with  nearly  1,400  teachers. 

About  53,000  disabled  persons  rehabili¬ 
tated  in  the  public  program  went  into  the 
skilled  trades,  and  another  39,000  entered 
agriculture.  In  fact,  almost  every  trade, 
vocation  and  profession  is  represented. 

Where  disabled  people  in  large  numbers 
are  neglected,  they  constitute  both  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  social  fabric  and  a  large  scale 
drain  on  the  economy  of  a  nation.  It  is 
not  possible  to  make  true  national  progress 
unless  this  progress  is  shared  by  all  the 
people.  We  may  not  have  a  healthy  econ¬ 
omy,  national  or  international,  when  the 
productive  efforts  of  one  portion  of  our 
population  must  be  devoted  to  maintaining 
another  segment  which  is  unproductive. 

Recently  a  World  Commission  on  the 
Vocational  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation  was 
established  within  the  structure  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Society — a  step  which  promises 
to  help  tremendously  in  emphasizing  em¬ 
ployment  as  an  essential  part  of  all  re¬ 
habilitation  programs  for  the  disabled.  This 
new  commission  meets  a  very  real  need  in 
our  cooperative  planning  between  coun¬ 
tries,  for  it  will  provide  a  form  through 
which  all  countries,  whatever  their  stage  of 
technical  development,  may  compare  prob¬ 
lems  and  find  solutions  in  the  employment 
of  their  handicapped  citizens. 


Along  with  the  International  Society,  we 
have  seen  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund 
grow  dramatically  during  the  last  few  years 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Rusk,  so  that 
today  it  is  an  active  and  powerful  agency 
in  helping  to  formulate  and  finance  many 
rehabilitation  projects  in  many  countries 
and  it  is  of  vital  and  indispensable  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  contribution  it  has  made  by 
providing  opportunities  for  physicians  and 
others  to  receive  training  under  its  auspices 
here  and  abroad. 

The  World  Veterans  Federation,  which 
incorporates  the  efforts  of  many  nations  in 
behalf  of  disabled  war  veterans,  today  is 
an  experienced  and  influential  agency  in 
international  rehabilitation.  The  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has  been 
extremely  active  in  giving  many  forms  of 
aid  and  counsel  to  governments  and  to  or¬ 
ganizations  which  work  with  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  of  the  world. 

The  International  Labor  Organization 
has  long  been  an  active  participant  in  our 
field  of  work,  and  has  made  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  a  focal  point  of  its  planning 
for  member  nations. 

The  United  Nations  itself,  as  well  as  its 
specialized  agencies,  provides  a  basic 
framework  from  which  many  rehabilita¬ 
tion  projects  and  activities  can  flow  effec¬ 
tively.  Of  these  agencies,  the  World  Health 
Organization  has  been  and  is  of  assistance 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  developing  the  concept  of  work  for 
the  handicapped,  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  the  United  States  to  have  the  outstand¬ 
ing  leadership  and  educational  work  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  Under  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  its  chairman.  Major 
General  Melvin  Maas,  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  made  a  profound  contribution 
to  the  work  for  the  handicapped  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  feel  confident  of  the 
strong  role  they  will  play  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  of  the  world  in  the  next  several 
years. 

The  progress  being  made  in  rehabilita- 
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tion,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has 
stimulated  mounting  interest  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,  the  response  of  our  national 
legislators  to  the  opportunities  provided  by 
rehabilitation  has  been  due  to  the  dramatic 
story  we  are  able  to  tell — not  only  of  the 
human  victories  over  disablement  but  the 
gains  to  our  economy  by  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  rehabilitated  disabled  persons. 
And  so,  in  a  number  of  ways,  our  national 
legislature  has  taken  a  direct  interest  in 
your  work  and  ours,  so  that  the  prospects 
for  international  collaboration  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

Of  direct  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  this  year  is  providing  so-called 
“counterpart  funds"  as  a  part  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  our  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  As  many  of  you  know,  these 
foreign  currencies  are  due  the  United  States 
in  many  countries  of  the  world  as  a  result 
of  the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  They  are  available  only  for  use 
in  that  particular  country,  and  for  certain 
purposes.  This  year  we  expect  to  have 
nearly  a  million  dollars  available  which 
can  be  devoted  to  rehabilitation  research 
and  related  activities  in  nine  countries. 
Plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds  to  expand 
rehabilitation  research  activities  are  now 
being  developed. 

This  spring,  the  United  States  Congress 
acted  upon  proposals  to  provide  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion  in  health  research,  including  rehabili¬ 
tation.  In  July  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  International  Health  Research  Act 
of  1960,  through  which  we  expect  to  con¬ 
duct  expanded  programs  of  rehabilitation 
research  with  a  large  number  of  countries. 


In  another  development  this  year,  a  i 
Congressional  committee  issued  the  first  re¬ 
port  on  international  rehabilitation  activi¬ 
ties  ever  published  by  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee.  I  hope  most  of  you  have  seen  this 
excellent  document  entitled  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Disabled  in  37  Countries,  which  out¬ 
lines  the  major  features  of  the  rehabilita-  ' 
tion  program  facilities  and  resources  in  this 
selected  group  of  nations.  We  hope  that 
this  publication  is  a  forerunner  of  addi¬ 
tional  material  which  will  give  all  of  us  a 
better  understanding  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  of  the  world,  so  that  our  coopera-  * 
tion  may  be  based  on  increased  under¬ 
standing. 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  agree  that 
the  progress  made  in  international  rehabili¬ 
tation  reflects  the  fact  that  economic  prog¬ 
ress  today  inevitably  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  progress  in  the  social  sciences.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  many  blessings  which 
the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  has  brought  to  our  people,  but  we 
are  very  much  aware  that  in  every  nation, 
material  progress  must  be  brought  into  line 
with  social  gains,  so  that  the  flowering 
genius  of  mankind  for  harnessing  physical 
sciences  to  his  advantage  shall  not  be  the 
sole  criterion  for  judging  the  degree  of  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization. 

In  our  country  we  have  a  combined  min¬ 
istry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It’s  motto  is  Spes  Anchora  Vitae.  To  all  of 
us  in  rehabilitation,  this  motto  is  our  touch¬ 
stone.  As  we  extend  our  opportunities  to 
work  together  throughout  the  world,  we  in 
the  United  States  program  will  lend  our 
efforts  to  make  that  motto — Hope  the  An¬ 
chor  of  Life — a  real  countersign  for  every¬ 
one  throughout  the  world. 
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Delta  Gamma  Scholarship 


The  Delta  Gamma  Foundation  once 
again  offers  scholarships  for  training  of 
orthoptic  technicians  and  teachers  and 
consultants  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  Applications  for  these  scholarships 


must  be  received  no  later  than  April  1, 1 
1961.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  I 
writing  to  the  Delta  Gamma  central  office,  v 
1 820  Northwest  Boulevard,  Columbus  12,  i 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


Community  Attitudes— A  Factor  in  the 
Psycho-Social  Adjustment  to  Disability 


ALEXANDER  F.  HANDEL 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  psycho-social  aspects 
of  disability  is  most  timely  in  view  of  the 
rapid  extension  of  rehabilitation  services  to 
those  whose  capacities  are  impaired,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  share  more  equitably  with 
their  peers  in  the  benefits  of  a  democratic 
society. 

I  shall  here  represent  the  point  of  view 
of  social  work,  and  use  blindness  as  my 
illustrative  material,  knowing  that  this  has 
either  direct  or  related  pertinence  as  well 
to  all  other  disabilities. 

Social  work,  like  all  the  other  helping 
professions,  subscribes  to  the  view  that 
man  must  be  seen  as  a  whole.  Just  as  man 
must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  unity  or  in¬ 
terrelatedness  of  man  and  his  environment 
is  suggested  by  the  hyphenated  term  “psy¬ 
cho-social.”  For  social  work  this  term  is 
not  just  a  convenient  abbreviated  way  of 
referring  to  (a)  the  social,  and  (b)  the 
psychological  aspects  of  an  individual's 
functional  situation.  The  hyphenated  term 
suggests  that  the  individual  and  his  environ¬ 
ment  are  not  two  separate  entities,  but  to¬ 
gether  constitute  an  interactional  field  or  a 
field  of  interacting  forces.^  Butler  sees  this 


Mr.  Handel  is  director  of  the  Division  of 
Community  Services,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  This  paper  was  presented  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  form  here  published,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Third  Annual  Mental  Health  Institute 
held  at  the  Edward  R.  Johnstone  Training  and 
Research  Center,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
last  summer. 


(This  paper  is  also  being  published  in  the 
Novemher-Decemher  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation.) 


concept  in  terms  of  “processes  through 
which  attributes  acquired  from  both  en¬ 
dowment  and  environment  combine  to 
form  the  evolving  personality.” - 

Historically,  the  problem  of  blindness 
has  been  dealt  with  on  an  emotional  basis. 
Until  comparatively  recently,  emotion  pre¬ 
vailed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  rea¬ 
soned  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  blind 
individual  in  society.  Man  in  earlier  times 
and  more  elementary  civilizations  had  to 
meet  practically  all  of  his  own  needs  by 
his  own  production;  of  necessity,  then,  a 
blind  person  was  dependent  upon  the  char¬ 
ity  of  his  neighbors  or  his  clan  for  survival. 
In  more  recent  times,  compassion  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  popular  attitude  toward  blind¬ 
ness.  It  has  been  less  than  fifty  years  since 
our  evolving  democratic  ideals,  combined 
with  a  growing  body  of  professional  knowl¬ 
edge,  gave  rise  to  the  concept  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  into  full  participation  in  our  society. 

Today,  interdependence  and  vocational 
specialization  have  reached  the  point  at 
which  blindness  need  no  longer  be  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  complete  social,  vocational  and 
personal  integration  into  society.  The  bar¬ 
riers  to  full  integration  that  now  remain 
are  in  the  minds  of  both  blind  and  seeing 
men. 

Much  progress  has  been  made.  Blind 
persons  fill  positions  ranging  from  factory 
worker  to  factory  executive;  there  are  blind 
lawyers,  judges  and  legislators,  housewives 
and  professors.  For  the  greater  number, 
however,  many  doors  are  still  closed.  A 
clutter  of  traditional  attitudes  constitutes  a 
substantial  impediment  to  further  progress. 
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The  predominant  attitudes  of  “the  public” 
still  vacillate  between  stilling  sympathy 
and  avoidance.  The  stereotype  of  the  blind 
individual  in  our  society  continues  to  be 
that  of  the  blind  beggar  selling  shoelaces 
or  “playing”  a  musical  instrument.  Many 
sighted  individuals  hnd  it  rather  discon¬ 
certing  to  encounter  a  blind  man  who  con¬ 
tradicts  the  popular  stereotype  by  living  a 
normal  life  as  a  worker,  a  parent  and  a 
citizen.  Even  the  more  sophisticated  of  our 
fellow  citizens  frequently  assume  that 
blindness  is  synonymous  with  dependence. 

The  traditional  attitudes  toward  blind¬ 
ness  in  our  society  inevitably  react  upon 
the  individual  who  is  blind.  He,  too,  is  a 
product  of  our  culture.  All  too  often  he 
expects  to  be  pitied  or  shunned  by  people 
who  see.  Studies  reveal  that  the  individual 
tends  to  conform  to  the  expectations  and 
role  set  for  him  by  his  social  environment.® 

“Blindness,  in  common  with  certain 
other  attributes  which  define  a  person’s 
role,  such  as  sex,  age,  skin  color,  is  ordi¬ 
narily  identifiable  because  of  physically 
recognizable  features.  A  blind  person, 
whether  in  interaction  with  schoolmates 
or  strangers,  is  seen  and  identified  as  a 
blind  person.”'*  Like  his  sighted  friend,  he 
is  likely  to  be  a  family  member,  perhaps 
head  of  his  household;  a  member  of  a 
church,  a  neighbor,  an  employee,  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  a  local  civic  group.  “But  unlike  his 
sighted  neighbor,  the  fact  of  his  blindness 
tends  to  become  the  prevailing  role,  ob¬ 
scuring  all  of  his  other  roles.  Aside  from 
any  intrinsic  limitations  on  his  ability  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  any  of  his  roles — 
and  these  are  usually  exaggerated — he  is 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  his  handicap.  On 
the  job,  different  standards  of  performance 
may  be  acceptable  because  he  is  blind;  as  a 
suitor  for  a  girl’s  affections,  though  he 
may  have  all  the  requisite  traits,  blindness 
takes  precedence  in  evaluating  his  pros¬ 
pects.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  it  is  not  simply  the  response 
to  a  person’s  blindness  that  raises  diffi¬ 
culties  for  him;  rather  it  is  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  situation  of  most  other  persons. 


it  tends  to  constitute  the  only  role  he  is  ] 
permitted.  The  expectations  that  people  I 
have  toward  him,  and  frequently  the  b^  I 
havior  patterns  of  conformity  to  these  ex  | 
pectations  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  is 
blind,  are  all  organized  around  the  fact  of 
blindness.  Other  talents  and  abilities  sink 
into  the  background.  One  role,  the  role 
of  a  blind  person,  becomes  the  primary 
one  toward  which  people  respond.”* 

“The  problem  then,  as  viewed  from  this 
perspective,  is  not  so  much  the  handicap 
per  se;  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  fact  of 
blindness  becomes  the  primary  area  of 
identification  in  interaction,  pushing  back 
into  relative  insignificance  other  roles  which 
the  blind  person  may  be  prepared  to  fill.  In 
a  complex  industrial  society,  where  the 
average  individual  ordinarily  occupies  a 
multitude  of  roles,  the  blind  person  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  unitary  role.”*  The  attitudes  of 
those  persons  with  whom  the  blind  per¬ 
son  has  contact  influence  profoundly  how 
he  comes  to  terms  with  the  world  around 
him.  The  expectations  that  sighted  persons 
hold  for  him  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
perception  that  the  blind  person  has  of 
himself. 

The  widely  held  stereotype  of  the  blind 
person  as  being  essentially  helpless,  com¬ 
pletely  dependent,  or  even  worse,  the  per¬ 
sistent  image  of  the  blind  beggar — all 
combine  to  assign  this  man  to  an  inferior  so¬ 
cial  role.  Strong  character  and  dogged  per¬ 
sistence  are  needed  to  avoid  acceptance  of 
a  dependent  role  when  dependence  is  forced 
upon  one  at  every  turn.  An  alternate  but 
less  common  stereotype  is  that  of  the  blind 
genius  who,  through  some  magic  or  ex¬ 
trasensory  compensation,  is  able  to  do  ex¬ 
traordinary  things.  The  results  of  these 
stereotypes  and  the  general  social  devalua¬ 
tion  they  imply,  damage  the  blind  person’s 
self-valuation  and  self-image. 

The  recently  disabled  person  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  need  to  achieve  a  psycho¬ 
logical  reorganization  of  substantial  dimen¬ 
sions.  Progress  toward  rehabilitation 
cannot  begin  until  a  start  is  made  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  concept  of  self  that  en- 
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*  is  f  compasses  the  disability.  As  he  begins  to 
ople  I  accept  his  new  body  image  and  his  altered 
!  relationship  with  his  environment,  he  is 
ex  ready  to  move  from  passive  invalidism  to 
>ois  positive  interaction  with  his  environment.^ 
of  However,  all  too  often  the  striving  on  the 
sink  I  part  of  a  recently  blinded  person  toward 
role  adjustment  is  blocked  and  confounded  by 
naiy  a  schizophrenic  culture  that  places  extra¬ 
ordinary  value  on  physical  vigor  and  eco- 
thb  nomic  independence,  and  at  the  same  time 
licap  expects  and  accepts  dependency  on  the 

:t  of  part  of  men  and  women  who  are  blind. 

1  of  ^  The  picture  outlined  above  suggests  why 
back  many  professional  practitioners  ascribe  a 
'hich  good  deal  of  the  individual  maladjustment 
II.  In  of  blind  persons  to  devaluating  societal 
the  stereotypes.  I  hope  that  this  brief  and 

os  a  overly-generalized  description  conveys  to 
rele-  ,  you  some  of  the  importance  and  dynamics 
es  of  of  the  concepts  of  role  and  self-image  in 
per-  the  psycho-social  aspects  of  disability.  All 
how  of  the  helping  professions  need  to  have  an 
ound  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  these 
rsons  concepts  in  order  to  effectively  do  their 

™  the  share  in  releasing  the  potential  of  each 

IS  of  handicapped  individual  for  constructive 
,  participation  in  the  life  of  his  community, 
blind  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  among  the 
com-  helping  professions  there  are  several  that 
:  per-  are  equipped  to  make  a  special  contribu- 
— all  tion  to  the  process  of  personality  reintegra- 
3r  so-  tion  of  the  handicapped  individual.  A  brief 
I  per-  excerpt  from  a  book  recently  published  by 
ce  of  ^  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
orced  Social  Casework  and  Blindness,  is  sugges- 
e  but  tive  of  the  ego-supportive  role  that  may 
blind  be  carried  by  a  social  caseworker  con- 
r  ex-  cerned  with  the  social  functioning  of  an 
lo  ex-  individual. 

these  *  “One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
falua-  caseworker  is  that  of  helping  the  client  to 
rson’s  repair  damage  to  self  through  building  a 
new  value  structure,  in  which  his  self-per- 
con-  ception  is  one  of  himself  as  a  ‘whole  per- 

ycho-  son,’  with  blindness  put  in  its  proper  per- 

imen-  spective — as  a  part  of  that  whole.  As  the 

ation  caseworker  ‘acts  out’  his  appreciation  of 
n  de-  I  the  client  as  a  whole  person,  as  he  ap- 
it  en-  I  proaches  him  through  placing  his  blindness 


in  that  perspective,  as  he  encourages 
blind  person  to  think  of  himself  in  a  way 
other  than  that  which  he  thinks  society 
expects  of  him,  he  helps  him  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  this  new  value  structure.  Through 
the  caseworker  conveying  his  perception 
of  the  blind  client  as  a  whole  person  with 
capacities,  hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  guilt, 
shame,  wounded  pride,  etc.,  he  is  enabled 
to  develop  a  different  self-concept  and  to 
free  himself  from  some  of  the  feelings 
which  have  impeded  his  adjustment  to  his 
blindness  and  limited  his  ability  to  use  his 
remaining  potential  capacities  for  optimum 
personal  satisfaction  and  social  contribu¬ 
tion.  ...  If  the  caseworker  in  his  relation 
to  the  client  accredits  his  potentialities  for 
participating  in  securing  such  services,  his 
sense  of  adequacy  and  self-worth  are  en¬ 
hanced. 

“The  major  task  of  the  social  case¬ 
worker  may  be  that  of  providing  through 
his  relationship  to  the  blind  client  a  cor¬ 
rective  emotional  experience  in  which,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  perceived  and  treated  as  he 
potentially  is,  and  not  as  his  family  and  or 
society  see  him,  his  feelings  about  himself 
undergo  a  change.”'* 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  turn  from 
this  emphasis  on  the  individual  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  relationship  of  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  social  planning  and  community 
organization  to  the  psycho-social  aspects 
of  disability. 

I  suspect  that  all  of  you  have  found  my 
references  to  stereotyping  of  blind  persons 
to  be  generally  credible.  Credible,  in  part, 
because  you  may  have  encountered  these 
attitudes  in  your  personal  experience.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  attitudes,  even  irrational  ones, 
if  they  are  widely  enough  held  may  be 
reinforced  through  social  institutions  and 
may  even  be  expressed  as  formal  social 
policy  through  enactment  into  legislation. 
These  references  to  the  influence  of  atti¬ 
tudes  on  social  institutions  sound  as  though 
we  were  considering  a  problem  of  race  re¬ 
lations  instead  of  disability.  This  is  not  as 
far-fetched  as  it  may  appear.  The  strength 
and  consistency  of  attitudes  about  blind- 
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ness  are  such  that  blind  people  have  taken 
on  the  character  of  a  sub-cultural  group  in 
our  society.  This  artificial  phenomenon  is 
the  result  of  widely  held  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  sighted  public  complemented 
by  reactions  of  blind  persons  conforming 
to  the  role  forced  upon  them.  I  refer  to 
this  as  an  artificial  phenomenon  since  it  is 
based  on  the  false  assumption  that  a  man 
may  be  defined  or  identified  in  terms  of  a 
handicap.  Except  where  stereotyping  is 
strong  enough  to  force  conformity  and 
compliance  on  the  part  of  a  so-called  handi¬ 
capped  “group”  we  find  that  within  such  a 
group  the  range  of  individual  differences 
and  modes  of  adjustment  are  as  wide  and 
varied  as  among  those  who  are  considered 
normal. 

The  fact  that  practitioners  in  the  several 
helping  professions  have  gained  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  the  psycho¬ 
social  aspects  of  disability  is  reassuring  but 
it  is  not  a  guarantee  that  disabled  persons 
will  benefit  from  our  expanding  knowledge 
and  improving  skills.  With  the  exception  of 
medicine,  the  helping  professions  generally 
function  within  community-established  in¬ 
stitutions  or  agencies.  Agency  auspices  and 
agency  purpose  not  only  determine  pro¬ 
gram  but  also  influence  professional  prac¬ 
tice.  Thus  the  character  and  coordination 
of  community  services  may  facilitate  or 
retard  the  achievement  of  professional 
goals. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
as  one  of  its  functions,  conducts  agency 
and  community  surveys.  During  the  past 
five  years  we  have  conducted  eleven  com¬ 
munity  studies.  These  communities  varied 
in  size  of  population  from  less  than  200,- 
000  to  more  than  3,000,000.  The  findings 
of  these  surveys  have  been  highly  con¬ 
sistent.  They  support  the  view  that  the 
attitudes  reported  on  earlier  are  reflected 
and  reinforced  by  the  character  and  pat¬ 
tern  of  community  services. 

In  looking  at  community  patterns  it  may 
be  pertinent  to  note  that; 

1.  Every  community  provides,  under 


voluntary  and  governmental  auspices,  a  | 
wide  variety  of  health,  welfare  and  educa-  f 
tional  services.  Our  studies  reveal  that; 

a)  In  communities  of  200,000  there  are 
approximately  sixty  health,  welfare  and 
educational  programs. 
h)  In  communities  of  500,000  there  are  ' 
approximately  100  such  programs, 
c)  In  communities  of  3,000,000  there  are 
more  than  500  health,  welfare  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs. 

2.  The  postwar  period  has  seen  a  great 
proliferation  of  specialized  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  special  diseases  or  disability 
groupings.  I  know  of  no  clear  set  of  criteria 
which  can  be  applied  to  determine  what  is 
or  is  not  a  specialized  agency.  However,  1 
do  know  that  if  we  consider  a  specialized 
agency  to  be  one  that  serves  as  a  repository 
for  specialized  knowledge  and  as  an  auspice 
for  specialized  professional  skills,  we  must 
rule  out  many  so-called  specialized  agen¬ 
cies.  All  too  many  agencies  provide  segre¬ 
gated  rather  than  specialized  services.  Seg¬ 
regated  in  the  sense  that  they  often  limit 
their  services  to  persons  within  a  single 
disability  grouping. 

The  community  study  that  I  have  se¬ 
lected  for  presentation  to  you  is  typical  (in 
its  pattern  of  service)  of  ten  of  the  eleven 
communities  surveyed.  It  is  a  survey  of  a 
city  with  a  population  of  approximately 
600,000.  We  found  that  a  total  of  901 
blind  adults  and  children  were  known  to 
community  agencies.  The  pattern  in  this 
community  was  one  of  almost  total  segre¬ 
gation  in  the  provision  of  services  to  blind 
persons.  In  reviewing  the  findings  of  this 
study,  the  picture  that  comes  to  mind  is 
that  of  a  walled  ghetto  in  the  center  of  the 
city.  Inside  the  ghetto  are  a  few  govern¬ 
mental  and  voluntary  community  agencies 
with  specialized  programs  of  services  for 
blind  persons.  Outside  are  the  large  variety 
of  agencies  established  to  serve  the  total 
community.  It  is  startling  to  find  walls  built 
by  attitudes  and  stereotypes  to  be  as  real 
as  those  built  of  steel  and  concrete.  It  is 
evident  that  this  pattern  of  segregation  in 
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community  services  tends  to  reinforce  the 
stereotyping  of  blind  persons. 

A  closer  look  at  the  data  produced  by 
this  survey  reveals  that  not  one  of  the  blind 
adults  known  to  the  specialized  agencies 
was  receiving  recreational,  social  group 
I  work,  psychiatric,  or  social  casework  serv¬ 
ices,  from  a  general  community  agency. 
Please  note  that  these  are  services  that  are 
particularly  important  in  meeting  the  psy¬ 
cho-social  needs  of  the  individual.  In  serv¬ 
ices  for  adults,  the  one  escape  route  seemed 
to  be  through  illness.  Medical  care  was 
*  provided,  regardless  of  visual  acuity,  by 
the  visiting  nurse  associations,  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  in  homes  for  the  chronically  ill. 

The  picture  of  services  for  approximately 
100  blind  children  in  this  community  was 
substantially  similar  to  that  for  adults.  The 
I  important  exception  here  was  the  public 
school  program  which  gave  parents  free 
choice  in  registering  their  children  in  a 
local  school  or  sending  them  a  hundred 
miles  away  to  a  state  operated  residential 
school  for  the  blind.  Although  this  choice 
has  been  available  for  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time — of  the  forty-five  children 
,  of  school  age,  thirteen  were  attending  the 
residential  school  and  thirty-three  were  at¬ 
tending  the  local  schools.  Unfortunately, 
this  very  important  break-through  in  the 
field  of  education  did  not  set  an  example 
for  other  community  agencies:  i.e.,  al¬ 
though  there  were  forty-four  children  of 
’  pre-school  age,  none  were  in  nursery 
schools,  and  the  parents  of  forty-two  of 
these  pre-school  children  had  received  no 
counseling  to  help  them  handle  their  reac¬ 
tions  of  shock,  dismay,  resentment,  guilt, 
and  anxiety  which  are  to  a  degree  normal 
^  reactions  to  having  a  seriously  handicapped 
child.  Similarly,  not  one  of  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  community  was  being  served 
by  any  of  the  community  recreational  and 
character  building  groups. 

While  we  are  still  confronted  with  widely 
held  negative  stereotypes  which  continue 

i*  to  be  reinforced  by  segregated  patterns  of 
service,  T  am  convinced  that  we  are  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  day.  We  are  in  the 


midst  of  a  revolution,  a  quiet  revolution  to 
be  sure,  but  still  a  revolution  that  has  been 
in  progress  for  about  fifteen  years.  Spear¬ 
heading  this  revolution  have  been  young 
parents,  who  in  no  uncertain  terms  insist 
that  their  handicapped  children  get  a  de¬ 
cent  break.  In  this  revolution  these  parents 
have  received  valuable  technical  and  tacti¬ 
cal  support  from  our  professional  col¬ 
leagues.  If  time  were  available,  I  would  en¬ 
joy  speculating  with  you  about  the  role 
that  Freud  and  Dewey  had  in  indirectly 
sparking  this  revolution.  Speculation  aside, 
it  is  clear  that  the  parents  of  today  believe 
that  “To  liberate  and  perfect  the  intrinsic 
powers  of  every  citizen  is  the  central  pur¬ 
pose  of  democracy,  and  its  furtherance  of 
individual  self-realization  is  its  greatest 
glory.” 

The  first  impact  of  this  movement  led 
by  parents  has  been  on  our  local  schools. 
For  example,  parents  of  blind  children 
(like  parents  of  other  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren)  have  in  many  communities  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  opening  the  doors  of  their 
schools  for  their  children.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  steady  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
blind  children  being  educated  in  residential 
schools.  This  trend  has  reached  the  point 
where  this  year  we  find  that  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  blind  and  partially  sighted  children 
in  the  United  States  are  being  educated  in 
their  local  community  schools. 

The  stimulation  provided  by  these  par¬ 
ents,  who  early  learned  to  join  together 
in  groups,  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  and  expansion  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  national  organizations  and  in  the 
dramatic  expansion  in  the  role  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  in  the  fields  of  health,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  rehabilitation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  loss  of  vision  is  one  of  the  most  severe 
disabilities  to  afflict  mankind.  To  under¬ 
estimate  the  serious  and  extensive  depriva¬ 
tions  and  losses  which  accompany  blind¬ 
ness  would  be  unsound  and  unrealistic.  It 
would  be  equally  unsound  and  unrealistic 
to  underestimate  the  rich  potentials  of 
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these  persons  for  personal  reorganization 
and  rehabilitation.  A  positive  social  cli¬ 
mate  combined  with  competent  profes¬ 
sional  services  can  help  the  majority  of 
blind  adults  and  children  to  behave  and 
feel  as  whole  and  effective  individuals,  able 
to  make  their  distinctive  contributions  to 
the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

“Whether  we  regard  a  person  who  is 
handicapped  as  essentially  like  other  peo¬ 


ple  despite  a  handicap  or  whether  we  re¬ 
gard  him  as  essentially  different  because 
of  a  handicap  can  be  of  considerable  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  former  notion  is  not  just  a 
pious  platitude  enjoying  moral  superiority 
over  the  latter.  The  difference  between 
them  can  be  reflected  in  the  way  services 
are  organized,  in  what  services  are  seen  as  | 
relevant  and  the  goals  to  which  they  are  I 
directed.”®  I 
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The  Private  Agency’s  Participation  in  the 
Itinerant  Teaching  Program 


How  DOES  THE  PRIVATE  agency  for  the 
I  blind  lit  into  the  itinerant  teaching  pro¬ 
gram?  One  of  the  criticisms  of  many  agen¬ 
cies  today  is  that  they  have  become  so 
centered  on  direct  service  that  they  forget 
the  function  of  social  reform  and  social 
development  inherent  in  their  very  exist¬ 
ence.  The  private  agency  for  the  blind,  by 
virtue  of  the  special  place  it  holds  in  to¬ 
day's  community,  has  a  real  service  to 
offer  in  this  area  especially  in  developing 
sound  new  programs  of  service.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  an  agency  for  the 
blind  which  has  served  scores  of  young 
blind  children  has  a  function  to  perform  in 
terms  of  their  future  education.  How  does 
'  the  private  agency  supplement  the  work  of 
the  itinerant  teacher  so  that  she  may  bring 
the  blind  child  the  diverse  skills  that  are 
necessary  to  him? 

Itinerant  teaching  is,  unfortunately,  not 
a  very  good  name  for  the  kind  of  special 
,  education  that  is  provided  in  this  particular 
form  of  integrated  school  program.  The 
word  “itinerant”  derives  from  the  nature 
of  the  teacher’s  daily  service.  The  child  is 
enrolled  in  a  local  public  school  serving 
the  district  in  which  he  resides  geographi¬ 
cally.  To  this  school  the  itinerant  teacher 
/  comes  on  a  regular  scheduled  basis,  and 
I  meets  with  the  child  for  a  lesson  and  with 


(Miss  Maloney  is  the  director  of  educational 
and  social  services  at  the  Industrial  Home 
lor  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  She  pre¬ 
sented  the  material  which  is  the  basis  for  this 

I  article  at  a  meeting  of  the  1960  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 
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a  variety  of  school  personnel  as  needed,  in 
order  to  plan  the  best  educational  services 
for  him.  Normally,  itinerant  teaching  serv¬ 
ice  starts  at  kindergarten  level  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  child  through  high  school. 

The  frequency  of  the  teacher's  visits 
varies,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  the  ability  of  the  school  system  to  meet 
these  needs.  In  the  Long  Island  area  the 
average  teacher  visits  three  times  weekly 
during  elementary  school  years,  tapering 
off  to  perhaps  one  or  two  visits  weekly  at 
high  school,  or  more  frequently  at  pressure 
points. 

The  Itinerant  Teacher’s  Focus 

The  itinerant  teacher's  focus  with  the 
blind  child  is  primarily  in  the  area  of  teach¬ 
ing  special  skills;  that  is,  braille,  typing, 
arithmetic,  methods,  use  of  special  devices, 
maps,  etc.,  and  methods  through  which 
the  child  may  be  included  in  all  of  the 
school  curriculum.  Her  emphasis  with  each 
child  is  different  and  relates  to  his  needs 
and  to  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled 
In  some  districts,  schools  have  very  com¬ 
plete  programs  with  specialists  in  many 
areas  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  see  to 
it  that  the  blind  child  is  enrolled  in  all  of 
the  necessary  areas  of  curriculum.  In  others, 
schools  operate  with  a  minimum  teaching 
staff  and  the  child  may  spend  most  of  his 
time  with  a  single  teacher,  with  short  pe¬ 
riods  of  specialized  training,  and  these, 
perhaps,  in  very  large  groups. 

The  services  of  the  itinerant  teacher  dif¬ 
fer,  depending  on  the  school  and  the  needs 
that  they  have  for  interpretation  and  direct 
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service  in  relation  to  the  blind  child.  The 
itinerant  teacher,  even  though  she  is  in  her 
first  year  of  work,  therefore,  becomes 
somewhat  of  an  expert  in  the  school  in 
that  she  must  be  available  to  offer  consulta¬ 
tion  to  classroom  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tion,  and  not  only  that,  but  she  is  the 
program  specialist  with  respect  to  what  an 
individual  child  can  and  cannot  do  and 
how  he  may  be  included  in  various  aspects 
of  programs  in  order  to  have  a  full  and 
complete  education.  In  addition,  she  may 
have  a  liaison  with  the  home  and  with  the 
community  in  order  to  bring  to  bear  the 
best  possible  community  services  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  and  in  order  to  help  the 
family  to  know  how  to  help  him  to  the 
greatest  degree.  It  is  a  taxing  responsibility 
and,  in  its  very  best  practice,  requires 
teachers  of  high  integrity  and  skill  as  well 
as  great  warmth  and  understanding  of  the 
children  they  serve. 

Itinerant  teaching  has  grown  rapidly  in 
extent.  More  parents  then  formerly  have 
sound  counseling  services  during  their  chil¬ 
dren's  early  years,  and  they  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  assume  the  problems  arising  out 
of  their  child's  blindness  during  his  early 
school  years,  therefore  they  assume  more 
readily  the  circumstances  of  his  living  with 
his  family  while  attending  school.  The 
blind  child's  own  needs  in  relation  to  blind¬ 
ness,  particularly  his  need  for  security,  are 
satisfied  from  the  ability  to  identify  with 
and  to  be  accepted  by  other  children  in  the 
myriad  ways  in  which  he  is  like  them,  from 
his  relations  to  adults,  and  from  his  expres¬ 
sion  through  play,  joy,  anger,  selfishness, 
and  giving.  He  gets  security  too  from  the 
understanding  that  he  is  different  in  some 
ways  from  other  children,  primarily  in  the 
way  of  his  perception,  and  from  a  sense  of 
having  a  peer  group  in  this  area  of  differ¬ 
ence  comes  a  second  kind  of  security. 

Thus,  the  first  reason  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  itinerant  teacher  program  stems 
from  the  stepped-up  preschool  service.  The 
second  reason  is  a  changed  and  enlarged 
concept  on  the  part  of  the  public  school 
educators  as  to  their  responsibility  in  the 


education  of  the  exceptional  child.  A  third  i 
reason  is  the  recognition  that  early  ex¬ 
posure  and  integration  with  sighted  peen 
will  have  benefits  both  for  the  child  in  his 
ability  to  develop  positive  experiences  and 
thinking  concerning  sighted  people,  and 
for  other  children  in  that  it  may  avoid  the 
establishment  of  stereotypes  regarding 
blindness.  And  still  another  reason  why  the 
itinerant  teacher  program  may  have  great 
appeal  is  that  it  may  offer  a  wider  educa¬ 
tional  experience  for  the  individual  child, 
depending  upon  the  resources  of  the  school 
system  involved. 

In  what  way,  then,  can  the  private 
agency  be  of  service  to  the  itinerant  teacher 
serving  the  blind  child?  Rather  than  define 
an  over-all  function,  let  me  outline  for  you 
how  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  be¬ 
came  involved  in  this  program,  some  of 
the  special  areas  of  service  which  could  be 
offered  by  a  private  agency,  and  again  how 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  ap¬ 
plied  itself  to  these  specific  areas.  These 
are  not  the  only  possible  services.  The 
ways  in  which  a  given  agency  may  func¬ 
tion  may  be  similar  or  very,  very  different, 
depending  on  its  staff,  its  over-all  plan  of 
service  and  the  available  services  in  the 
local  school  and  community. 

Initiating  the  Program 

Actually,  in  our  service  area,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  started  the  itiner¬ 
ant  teaching  program,  hired  the  first  two 
teachers,  went  into  the  schools  to  bring 
about  a  readiness  to  accept  blind  children, 
and  continued  to  cover  the  full  teaching 
staff  for  a  period  of  two  years.  After  that, 
it  has  covered  part  of  the  teaching  staff  at 
various  times.  Our  first  venture  into  this 
program  was  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
for  a  day  program  for  blind  children  in 
the  area.  We  frankly  had  no  idea  that  it 
would  grow  to  be  a  program  which,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  serves  nearly  200  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  our  estimate  that  perhaps  fifty 
or  sixty  would  be  a  peak  load.  However, 
the  children  served  are  not  only  those  who 
have  been  known  to  the  Industrial  Home 
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for  the  Blind  from  the  very  beginning  and 
who  have  been  readied  for  school  experi¬ 
ences  through  our  help,  but  they  have  been 
an  army  of  blind  children  discovered  in 
local  schools  operating  at  possibly  mini¬ 
mal  basis  and  needing  special  service. 
These  children  were  the  partially  sighted 
group  whose  vision  was  such  that  they 
operated  fairly  freely  in  their  own  environ¬ 
ment  and  did  not  come  to  an  agency  for 
the  blind  for  counseling  because  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  not  an  obvious  one.  However,  with 
our  entrance  into  the  schools,  the  adminis¬ 
trators  became  more  and  more  aware  of 
possible  assistance  to  be  offered  to  these 
children  with  visual  problems  and  many, 
many  referrals  have  since  come  to  us  from 
the  schools  directly. 

It  has  long  been  the  philosophy  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  that  we 
would  not  continue  in  a  program  any 
longer  than  we  were  needed,  and  secondly, 
that  the  basic  business  of  education  is  a 
public  one  and  not  one  to  be  carried  by 
the  private  agency.  Therefore,  after  the 
initial  pilot  phase  of  this  program  was  un¬ 
der  way,  it  was  determined  to  ask  the  pub¬ 
lic  education  authorities  to  take  over  the 
expenses  of  the  teaching  service.  This  they 
did  willingly,  but  with  the  request  for 
continued  liaison  with  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind.  As  teaching  salaries  were 
taken  over  and  as  teachers  were  developed 
who  have  more  and  more  skills  in  their 
field,  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind's 
work  directly  with  teachers  has  become 
more  in  the  area  of  social  consultation  and 
less  in  the  educational  held. 

The  private  agency  for  the  blind  can 
serve  by  making  its  professional  under¬ 
standing  about  blindness  available  to  teach¬ 
ing  staff.  There  is  a  body  of  knowledge  of 
blindness  which  cannot  be  assimilated  in  a 
day  or  a  week  or  school  year,  but  which 
grows  with  the  teacher  as  she  develops 
skill  and  experience.  We  remain  in  close 
contact  so  that  we  are  available  to  add  to 
this  body  of  knowledge  as  the  need  and 
the  readiness  for  it  develops.  We  also  re¬ 
main  in  close  contact  with  school  systems 


in  order  to  have,  so  to  speak,  a  pulse  in 
relation  to  this  kind  of  education  and  its 
development  within  the  area.  We  are  not 
willing  to  work  in  a  vacuum  or  to  say,  hav¬ 
ing  stated  this,  that  it  is  now  launched  and 
full  grown,  because  we  feel  that  the  test 
of  the  program  is  still  partially  to  come. 
That  test  will  be  in  the  social  and  voca¬ 
tional  fitness  of  the  children. 

The  private  agency  for  the  blind  can 
serve  by  developing  sound  programs  of  di¬ 
rect  social  and  psychological  services  to 
blind  children,  both  of  preschool  and 
school  age.  Such  programs  must  include 
provision  of  consultation  where  indicated 
with  community  resources,  including 
schools.  Blind  children  in  any  kind  of  edu¬ 
cational  program  are  apt  to  have  problems 
with  which  they  need  help.  They  have  a 
severe  handicap  and  live  in  a  highly  com¬ 
plex  civilization  which  puts  the  utmost  de¬ 
mand  on  the  individual.  Therefore,  we 
have  continued  to  offer  and  have  actually 
increased  our  direct  services  to  families 
and  children  on  both  case  work  and  psy¬ 
chological  bases. 

Training  for  Social  Adequacy 

As  early  as  age  eight,  but  mostly  around 
the  age  of  twelve,  the  blind  child  is  in¬ 
volved  in  an  extracurricular  activity  where 
he  learns  independent  travel,  self-care,  and 
many  simple  personal  skills  which  are  not 
normally  taught  within  a  school  system. 
Proper  handling  of  food,  household  uten¬ 
sils  and  repair  equipment,  all  become  a 
plus  which  must  be  given  to  the  blind 
child  as  he  is  ready  to  learn  them.  There  is 
not  enough  time  in  a  school  day  to  offer 
these  services  within  a  school  system.  In 
addition,  the  blind  child  at  early  adoles¬ 
cence  again  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  his  difference  from  other  chil¬ 
dren  and  he  is  apt  to  have  again  raised  for 
him  in  a  rather  critical  sense,  some  of  his 
doubts  about  his  adequacy.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  recognize  and  understand  the  strong 
feelings  that  arise  in  our  youngsters  when 
they  face  this  kind  of  growing  up  and  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  it.  A  plus  program 
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can  well  be  provided  for  a  period  of  time 
which  gives  them  the  necessary  equipment. 

It,  too,  may  not  be  provided  in  a  vacuum. 

It  must  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
total  school  experience  and  with  the  family 
so  that  what  is  taught  in  this  plus  program 
is  practiced  both  in  the  home  and  in  school 
with  freedom  and  approval. 

In  addition  to  helping  to  develop  social 
adequacy,  the  private  agency  for  the  blind 
can  serve  by  developing  programs  of  con¬ 
sultation  in  the  recreational  and  camping 
resources  of  the  community.  The  full  and 
productive  use  of  leisure  and  vacation  time 
is  not  easy  for  a  blind  child.  It  can  be  made 
possible  through  integration  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  structured  within  the  community. 

The  private  agency  for  the  blind  can 
serve  by  meeting  the  unusual  needs  of  the 
blind  child  for  books,  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies.  As  you  all  know,  public  schools  do 
not  operate  on  a  single  curriculum  and 
certainly  do  not  operate  with  a  single  uni¬ 
form  text.  In  150  schools  on  Long  Island, 
there  are  as  many  different  texts  to  be  used 
in  various  areas  of  program.  Because  of 
this,  it  became  necessary  to  develop  a  li¬ 
brary  for  the  blind  children  and  to  recruit 
an  army  of  volunteers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  children.  At  present,  there  are 
about  800  individuals  who  do  brailling, 
copying  into  large  type  or  recording  on 
soundscriber  discs  for  the  children  in  the 
program.  This  is  not  enough  for  even  our 
own  immediate  needs,  and  therefore,  each 
year  we  run  four  or  five  special  braille 
classes  to  try  to  bring  more  volunteers  into 
the  service,  and  we  also  run  special 
brush-up  courses  for  volunteers  in  order 
to  increase  their  skills  so  that  the  more 
difficult  work  of  brailling  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  as  the  need  for  it  increases.  We 
have  not  begun  to  have  answers  for  the 
need  for  large  print  and  for  recorded  ma¬ 
terials.  In  addition  to  books,  we  have 
sought  out  all  kinds  of  educational  devices 
which  we  feel  have  value  to  the  children 
we  serve.  The  teachers  also  are  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  this  area  of  program,  constantly 
seeking  new  games  and  teaching  devices 


which  will  build  sound  concepts  for  our 
blind  children.  Devices,  however,  are  not 
enough  and  we  know  that  more  and  more 
real-life  experiences  are  what  we  need  to 
have  in  order  to  do  the  job  that  we  have 
set  out  to  do. 

The  private  agency  for  the  blind  can 
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and  providing  of  beneficial  educational 
field  trips  needed  by  blind  children  as  an 
adjunct  to  classroom  work.  This  year,  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  program  were  involved  in  about 
forty  field  trips.  Some  of  these  were  very 
brief  trips,  some  of  them  rather  expanded 
— all  of  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  ex¬ 
pense  involved.  The  Industrial  Home  for'iproble 
the  Blind  has  been  able  to  meet  this  addi- E  teacher 
tional  cost  and  to  help  in  planning  and  basis  \ 
scheduling  trips  in  some  areas.  Not  only  I  identify 
is  the  cost  of  the  trip  important,  but  the|ShedO( 
need  for  voluntary  assistants  such  as  guides,  *  which 
drivers,  and  other  helpers  on  these  trips  is  cept  th 
urgent. 


Some  Problems 


Perhaps,  now,  it  would  help  if  we  look 
at  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  this  and  think  through  how 
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they  can  be  met.  The  first  major  difficulty  f  volver 


is  staff.  Finding  the  right  kind  of  teacher 
and  holding  her  is  important.  I  think  most 
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important  is  recruitment  because  if  the  pro-  ^  her  re 


IS  to 
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gram  develops  as  it  should,  teachers  find  it  a 
most  satisfying  area  of  teaching  and  they 
do  stay  with  this  program  over  a  long }  sibilit; 
period  of  time.  Next  in  importance  to  r^  L  when 
cruitment  is  the  need  for  continuous  train-  his  ea 
ing  of  teachers.  Even  after  she  has  secured  ‘  with  i 
the  necessary  state  certification,  the  teacher  j  ticipa 
needs  more  and  more  and  more  experience  '■  waite 
in  order  to  be  more  able  within  her  field. 

She  must  be  kept  in  touch  with  all  new 
developments,  both  in  general  education  . 
and  in  special  education,  and  must  be  en-  | 
couraged  to  join  and  work  with  associa-  i 
tions  in  the  area  which  may  benefit  her  in  | 
relation  to  this  development.  1 

Teachers  work  in  many  schools,  but  are  ^ 
not  a  precise  part  of  any  one,  and  they  do  f 
have  feelings  of  isolation.  In  order  to  help 
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heachers  to  a  maximum  performance,  it 


IS  important  to  provide  some  kind  of  struc¬ 
tured  meeting  place  where  they  can  get 
together  to  compare  notes,  to  get  mutual 
assistance  from  each  other,  and  to  share 
experiences.  This  is  vital.  If  this  is  not 
.done,  individual  teachers  are  apt  to  be- 
‘  come  so  enmeshed  in  their  own  program 
that  they  no  longer  see  the  individual  child 
as  an  ordinary  child,  but  become  his  spe¬ 
cially  appointed  guardian,  tutor,  and,  in 
fact,  owner.  This  is  followed  by  competi¬ 
tion  with  parents  and  school  and  can  be 
very  serious. 

Teacher-child  relationships  may  become 
fori  problem  areas.  Because  the  itinerant 
Idi- 1  teacher  works  on  a  very  direct  one-to-one 
ind  basis  with  each  child,  her  tendency  to 
nly  I  identify  with  the  child  is  sharply  increased, 
the  I  She  does  not  have  a  class  or  a  norm  against 
les,  I  which  to  measure  the  individual  child  ex- 
s  is  cept  the  rest  of  her  case  load,  who  may  be 
other  individual  children.  It  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  she  have  a  way  of  reevaluating 
the  classroom  situation  in  which  the  child 
operates,  the  home  from  which  the  child 
comes,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
child,  and  finally  her  own  particular  in- 
jlty  '  volvement  with  him. 
her-  The  teacher  faces  difficulty  in  knowing 


lost  I  how  the  child  functions  in  every  area.  It  is 


iro-  ‘  her  responsibility  to  know  this  if  the  child 


it  a  I  is  to  have  a  full-rounded  educational  ex- 


hey  I  perience.  It  becomes  the  teacher's  respon- 
ong|sibility  to  get  into  the  school  at  a  moment 
re- 1  when  the  child  is  having  lunch,  to  observe 


ain- 


his  eating  habits,  to  observe  whether  he  is 


with  a  group  or  isolated,  whether  he  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  group  or  whether  he  is 
waited  upon  by  a  group.  It  is  her  responsi- 
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bility  to  realistically  evaluate  how  well  the 
child  uses  his  hands.  At  an  early  age,  how 
can  he  manage  shoe  laces,  overshoes,  zip¬ 
pers,  buttons?  If  he  has  trouble,  she  must 
help  him  with  this  or  find  a  source  of  help 
which  is  sufficient  to  his  need.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  recognize  and  isolate  prob¬ 
lem  behavior  within  her  case  load  and  she 
must  be  ready  to  refer  for  assistance  those 
situations  which  require  help.  A  good 
teacher  knows  that  her  function  is  educa¬ 
tion,  not  psychological  treatment,  and  not 
casework.  There  is  in  our  society  a  real 
fear  of  both  of  these  latter,  based  on  the 
feeling  that  the  person  who  needs  the  help 
of  the  psychologist  or  the  caseworker  has 
something  wrong  with  him.  It  is  much 
easier  to  talk  to  the  teacher.  However,  the 
teacher  has  to  be  a  sufficiently  professional 
person  to  know  how  far  she  can  go  with 
talking  to  family  or  child  and  then  must 
be  able  to  make  good  referrals. 

Even  as  these  possible  problems  are 
listed,  you  realize  they  are  problems  of 
certain  individual  teachers  in  the  program 
and  not  problems  of  the  program  itself. 
They  are  amenable  to  help  through  ade¬ 
quate  supervision. 

In  summary,  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  the  private 
agency  for  the  blind  can  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sound  itinerant  teaching 
program,  and  have  touched  on  what  itiner¬ 
ant  teaching  is,  and  on  the  reasons  why  it 
has  developed  and  became  so  popular  so 
rapidly.  It  is  vital  to  realize  that  if  the 
private  agency  plans  to  offer  additional 
services  to  the  blind  children  on  its  case 
load,  these  services  must  be  offered  in 
quality  by  professionally  skilled  personnel. 
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As  HIS  SHARE  OF  A  discussion  of  this  topic, 
a  librarian  might  well  pose  four  questions 
the  replies  to  which  would  presumably 
stimulate  substantial  discussion.  So  I  will 
pose  these  questions  and  attempt  to  answer 
them  each  in  turn. 

1.  Are  the  general  library  needs  of 
braille  readers  being  met  sufficiently  well 
so  that  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  dis¬ 
cussing  ways  of  meeting  their  specialized 
needs? 

I  believe  we  can  give  this  one  a  quali¬ 
fied  “yes.”  In  spite  of  the  shifting  sands  of 
braille  codes,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
press  braille,  and  the  failure  thus  far  of 
any  form  of  push-button  braille  to  add 
volumes  to  library  shelves,  the  braille 
reader  has  several  times  the  number  of 
books  at  his  disposal  as  the  talking  book 
reader  if  we  include  both  press  and  hand- 
copied  braille.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  the  Federal  program  added 
272  new  titles  in  press  braille  to  the  re¬ 
gional  libraries  servicing  books  provided 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  fiscal  1959, 
205  titles  were  added,  and  230  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  1958.  During  the  same  three  fis¬ 
cal  years  alone,  approximately  1400  vol¬ 
unteer  transcribers  were  certified  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  together  with  about 
forty  blind  persons  as  proofreaders,  and  at 
least  1300  titles  in  hand-copy  were  added 
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to  the  holdings  of  the  Division  for  thJ 
Blind.  Several  times  that  number  wen 
added  to  the  collections  of  the  regiona 
libraries  for  the  blind  and  a  number  o 
privately  operated  libraries,  for  exampl 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  etc 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  recently  is 
sued  in  braille  several  of  its  inkprint  cab 
logs  of  braille  holdings  for  retention  and 
use  by  readers,  librarians,  teachers  an 
counselors.  Factors  that  qualify  the  “yes 
to  this  question  are  to  be  found  in  (di 
the  fact  that  only  one  copy  of  a  pres 
braille  book  goes  to  a  regional  libran 
whereas  several  copies  of  a  talking  bod 
are  provided,  (b)  the  low  incidence  oi 
best-sellers  in  braille  as  compared  to  talk 
ing  books,  due  in  part  to  the  expense  ol 
duplication  in  both  media  and  the  fact  tk 
less  than  one  in  six  users  of  all  regiomi 
libraries  is  a  braille  reader,  and  (c)  then 
are  very  few  popular  periodicals  put  intc 
braille. 

2.  Can  we  identify  these  specialized] 
needs  of  blind  readers? 

The  answer  to  this  is  a  definite  “yes, 
although  the  extent  of  our  identification  oi 
these  needs  is  a  direct  function  of  thcl 
efficiency  of  communication  between  read 
ers,  teachers,  volunteers  and  librarians.  B\ 
examining  their  collections  and  observing 
what  has  been  or  is  being  issued  in  braille, 
librarians  can  identify  the  gaps — and  these 
are  many,  particularly  in  specialized  sub¬ 
jects,  in  technical  fields,  and  in  languages 
The  most  articulate  identification  of  need) 
today  is  at  the  community  level  as  children 
enter  the  elementary  grades  and  adult 
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gain  employment  or  seek  to  extend  their 
intellectual  life.  But  children  have  a  way 
of  growing  up  and  demanding  more  of 
everything — including  books;  and  the 
things  they  do  and  need  become  more 
complex — including  books.  Adults,  too, 
have  their  idiosyncracies.  The  one  affecting 
librarians  most  is  that  which  prompts  read¬ 
ers  to  complain  about  the  books  that  are 
not  available  more  often  than  reading  the 
books  that  are  available.  The  identification 
of  specialized  reading  needs,  and  a  positive 
response  to  these  needs,  spells  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  low  and  high  standards  of 
library  service.  It  behooves  librarians, 
teachers  and  field  workers  not  only  to  as¬ 
sure  a  sound  channel  of  communication 
between  the  reader  and  themselves,  but  to 
combine  their  talents  and  influence  into 
applying  the  resources  of  the  community 
and  the  nation  to  the  fulfillment  of  these 
reader  needs. 

Having  answered  affirmatively  the  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  satisfactory  status  of  gen¬ 
eral  library  services,  and  our  ability  to 
recognize  special  requirements,  our  third 
question  might  be: 

3.  What  is  being  done  to  meet  the  spe¬ 
cialized  needs  of  braille  readers? 

This  question  calls  for  an  itemization  of 
resources  and  services,  not  an  answer  of 
the  yes  or  no  variety;  but  once  we  have 
examined  the  list  you  may  agree  with  me 
that  the  statement  “so  far  so  good”  sum¬ 
marizes  the  situation. 

Administrative  preparations  for  special 
services  are  recent  and  are  accelerating  in 
magnitude  and  impact.  After  removing  a 
budgetary  ceiling,  the  Congress  has  granted 
increasing  requests  for  funds,  based  on 
reasonable  estimates,  to  acquire  press 
braille  books  to  be  added  to  regional  li¬ 
braries,  and  to  train  transcribers  and  proof¬ 
readers.  In  the  past  three  years  the  staff 
of  braille  instructors  in  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  has  been  increased  from  three  to 
seven  persons.  Our  national  resource  of 
certified  transcribers  and  proofreaders  has 
not  only  increased  substantially  in  size  but 
in  skills,  experience  and  daring.  By  tran¬ 


scribing  to  fill  special  requests  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  around  the  nation,  for  juvenile 
and  adult  readers,  under  the  pressures  of 
deadlines,  and  without  complete  guide¬ 
books,  the  volunteer  has  assumed  perma¬ 
nent  stature  and  has  earned  a  lasting  re¬ 
spect  which  usually  accrues  to  front-line 
soldiers.  Volunteers  are  essential  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  special  braille  materials  needed 
by  readers  of  every  age  and  occupation. 

The  new  Braille  Authority  has  already 
proven  to  be  decisive  and  energetic  with 
respect  to  literary  braille  and  is  planning 
organized  assaults  on  the  problems  of 
standard  music,  mathematics  and  scientific 
codes. 

Regional  libraries  are  doing  their  share. 
The  New  York  Library  is  a  focal  point 
for  materials  in  Grade  3  braille.  The  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia  issues 
New  Ventures,  a  braille  magazine  offering 
articles  selected  from  inkprint  periodicals. 
Most  recently  the  same  source  has  issued 
an  annotated  list  in  braille  of  twenty-three 
books  in  braille  which  have  outlived  their 
censors  with  the  intriguing  title:  But  Who 
is  Pinard?  The  braille  and  inkprint  lists  of 
annotations  are  contained  in  the  same 
binding,  thereby  encouraging  literary  dis¬ 
cussion  between  persons  regardless  of  their 
visual  capabilities.  The  Chicago  Public  Li¬ 
brary  has  fostered  the  development  of  a 
strong  corps  of  volunteers  which  now  has 
members  capable  of  music,  mathematical 
and  language  transcription.  Other  exam¬ 
ples  could  be  cited,  but  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  wherever  a  library  works  closely 
with  a  group  of  volunteers  and  with  home 
teachers  or  their  equivalent,  there  is  to  be 
found  the  most  fertile  ground  for  special 
services. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  reissuing  its  list  of  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  engaged  in  volunteer 
braille  transcribing  and  recording.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  determine  the 
special  skills  of  these  groups  so  that  the 
requests  of  readers  can  be  appropriately 
channeled.  An  index  to  the  new  list  will 
guide  its  users  to  persons  with  special 
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abilities  in  transcription.  The  Division  has 
also  asked  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  for  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
special  editorial  work  on  books  depending 
heavily  on  graphic  illustrations.  New  em¬ 
bossing  skills,  known  to  volunteers  as  well 
as  to  publishing  houses,  hold  great  promise 
for  the  production  of  highly  specialized 
braille  materials.* 

I  am  often  asked  if  braille  as  a  method 
of  reading  is  declining  and  becoming  ob¬ 
solete.  My  reply  is  that  it  is  just  coming 
of  age.  The  easy  part  is  over,  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  special  services  so  vital  to  the 
success  and  satisfaction  of  the  individual 
reader  is  at  hand.  As  you  know,  Robert 
Gunderson  first  offered  the  Braille  Techni¬ 
cal  Press  in  braille,  and  now  issues  it  in 
recorded  form  on  discs  as  well.  Professor 
Benham  at  Haverford  College  records  por¬ 
tions  of  technical  texts  on  tape  and  sup¬ 
plements  these  with  glossaries  in  braille 
and  embossed  diagrams.  Here,  to  this  li¬ 
brarian’s  way  of  thinking,  is  the  real  key 
to  the  problem:  the  successful  adaptation 
of  braille  techniques  to  special  situations 
and  its  orderly  coordination  where  possible 
with  recorded  materials. 

Our  last  question  might  be: 

4.  What  still  needs  to  be  done  to  meet 
the  specialized  needs  of  braille  readers? 

I  will  let  the  panel  answer  that  one,  but 
I  offer  certain  ingredients  for  the  answer. 

The  task  is  a  formidable  one  and  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  all  elements  concerned.  The 


*The  reading  and  production  of  hraille  have 
been  stimulated  in  recent  months  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Braille  Books  for  Juvenile  Read¬ 
ers.  a  cumulative  list  of  titles  issued  since 
January  1,  J953;  Reading  for  Profit,  an  an¬ 
notated  list  of  press  braille  and  talking  books 
on  vocational  training,  personal  adjustment 
and  economic  advancement;  and  Titles  for 
Handcopy  (issued  periodically  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  volunteer  transcribers  in  providing  titles 
specifically  requested  by  readers). 


I 


Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  cannot  do  it  alone.  No  non-profit 
agency,  regardless  of  how  much  money  b 
poured  into  it,  could  do  the  job  alone. 
Government  agencies  concerned  with  wel¬ 
fare,  with  employment,  or  with  veterans' 
matters  have  a  role  to  play  in  this  coopera- ^ 
When  the  American  Telephone  and^ 


tion. 


Telegraph  Company  issued  its  annual  rt 
port  in  braille  and  on  records  it  pointed  the 
way  to  the  startling  possibilities  of  indus¬ 
try’s  abilities  for  this  task. 

We  must  guard  constantly  against  the 
corrosive  effects  of  jealousies  and  hui; 
feelings.  Too  often  the  reader  is  the 
person  to  be  considered  as  we  shoulder 
our  way  toward  goals  of  aggrandi7pmpni 

Finally,  let’s  examine  a  few  facts  and 
statistics  we  do  not  entirely  trust,  and  ob¬ 
serve  certain  definitions  we  probably  can¬ 
not  agree  upon.  The  national  reading  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  by  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  has  about  55,000  talking  book  read¬ 
ers,  and  about  9,500  braille  readers.  That 
there  is  more  than  10  per  cent  overlap  in 
these  figures  would  be  difficult  to  show. 
Over  half  of  the  space  in  a  regional  library 
for  the  blind  is  occupied  by  braille  boob 
read  by  less  than  one  sixth  of  its  customeri 
When  talking  books  are  reduced  in  bulk, 
this  contrast  will  be  accentuated.  On  the 
average,  talking  book  readers  borrow 
twenty  titles  a  year,  while  braille  readen 
borrow  nine  titles  a  year — or  less  than  one 
half  as  many  books.  Hence,  all  talkinf 
book  readers  of  the  national  program  com¬ 
bined  borrow  twelve  times  as  many  boob 
as  all  braille  book  readers.  Do  we  know 
what  we  mean  by  a  braille  reader?  In  our 
program,  this  is  a  person  who  borrows  at 
least  one  book  a  year.  We  are  not  sure  be 
reads  it,  but  at  least  he  borrows  it.  Further¬ 
more,  an  unknown  number  of  braille  read¬ 
ers  borrow  hand-copy  from  more  than  one 
regional  library  and  are  counted  as  readen 
by  each  library. 
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DE 


The  Role  of  the  Home  Teacher 


The  role  of  the  home  teacher  is  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  the  organizational 
structure,  concept,  and  background  of  di¬ 
rector  and  staff  of  the  agency  in  which  the 
home  teacher  works,  and  by  the  philosophy 
of  the  particular  state  government. 

I  am  aware  that  the  position  of  home 
teacher  is  known  by  several  different 
names  in  the  respective  state  and  private 
agencies.  The  particular  name  is  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  the  function  and  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  services  in  the  agency. 

Using  the  word  “teacher,”  which  most 
commonly  means  a  teacher  of  academic 
subjects,  seems  to  confuse  the  public  and 
blind  people  in  their  understanding  of  the 
role  or  function  of  the  home  teacher.  Are 
we  ready  to  develop  some  uniformity  in 
I  both  the  title  and  the  functions  of  home 
teachers?  Certainly  in  any  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  this  area,  specifications  should  be 
.realistically  examined  and  functions  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  needs  and  problems  of 
the  persons  to  be  served. 

To  begin  with,  I  will  comment  on  the 
role  of  the  home  teacher  as  we  have  come 
to  see  it  in  our  Louisiana  agency  for  the 
!  blind.  We  use  the  title  “caseworker  for  the 
I  blind"  as  it  seems  to  us  most  nearly  to 
describe  the  function  in  our  state.  Our  Bu¬ 
reau  is  located  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  as  are  twenty-one  of  the 
other  thirty-seven  separate  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  We  find  it 
necessary  and  profitable  to  work  jointly 
and  cooperatively  with  the  social  case- 


Mr.  Bridges  is  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare. 

This  article  is  a  somewhat  shortened  ver- 
I  don  of  a  paper  Mr.  Bridges  presented  at  the 
Regional  institute  for  Home  Teachers  which 
^'as  held  in  Kno.xville,  Tennessee,  in  Septem- 
her. 
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workers  who  are  performing  other  activi¬ 
ties.  Many  of  these  caseworkers  have  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  The  majority  of  the 
other  public  and  private  agencies  have  on 
their  staffs  professionally  trained  case¬ 
workers,  and  we  work  with  them  in  pro¬ 
viding  comprehensive  service  to  the  blind. 

If  our  staff  of  home  teachers  is  to  gain 
acceptance  and  status  from  these  agencies, 
we  must  provide  them  with  similar  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

Our  employment  policy  is  to  require 
caseworkers  for  the  blind  to  have  at  least 
one  year  of  social  work  training;  and  we 
have  granted  educational  leave  with  a 
stipend  for  caseworkers  on  our  staff  to 
obtain  professional  training.  If  the  stipend 
is  inadequate,  we  help  them  explore 
other  resources.  We  have  found  this  plan 
a  good  investment. 

The  development  of  the  home  teaching 
profession  has  been  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution  without  definition  of  function. 
Home  teachers  have  often  been  considered 
or  referred  to  as  “jacks  of  all  trades”  and 
as  probably  masters  of  none.  This  implies 
being  all  things  to  all  blind  people,  which 
is  an  impossible  task  and  is  confusing  not 
only  to  the  agency  staff  members,  but  to 
other  agencies,  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  certainly  to  the  blind  person. 

With  the  development  of  professional 
competency  through  training,  home  teach¬ 
ing  will  be  a  professional  discipline.  We 
are  rapidly  moving  away  from  the  “jack- 
of-all-trades”  concept  and  are  now  consid¬ 
ering  the  home  teacher  as  a  person  with 
specialized  knowledge  of  individual  human 
needs,  and  with  skill  in  the  application  of 
this  knowledge.  This  discipline,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  grow  in  effectiveness  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  blind  persons,  must  not 
lose  in  its  growth  the  warmth  and  spirit  of 
this  early  humanitarian  service,  which  be- 
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gan  in  this  country  in  1882  as  a  voluntary 
service.  Otherwise,  we  will  have  scientific, 
cold  technicians  instead  of  warm  personal¬ 
ities,  especially  trained,  and  rich  in  experi¬ 
ence  and  understanding  in  assisting  blind 
persons  to  participate  in  the  experience  of 
normal  living  and  working. 

Casework  Services 

One  of  the  basic  roles  of  the  home 
teacher  as  we  see  it  in  Louisiana,  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  casework  services  to  assist  the  blind 
in  achieving  maximum  personal  and  social 
adjustment.  We  see  her  operating  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  person  with  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  psychology,  sociology,  hu¬ 
man  relations,  public  relations,  counseling, 
home  economics,  and  many  of  the  other 
professional  disciplines  as  they  relate  to 
diagnosis,  therapy  and  human  motivation. 

Bringing  about  a  change  for  betterment 
in  an  individual  is  most  difficult  because 
of  the  complexities  involved  in  dealing 
with  the  human  mechanism.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
acting  field  of  work  in  which  the  home 
teacher  is  expected  to  operate.  It  seems 
unfair  to  the  blind  person,  who  is  often 
bewildered,  to  assign  to  him  a  poorly 
equipped  home  teacher  in  an  effort  to  as¬ 
sist  in  meeting  his  needs  and  solving  his 
problems.  We  are  dealing  with  severely 
handicapped  people  who  may  be  seeking 
solutions  to  their  problems.  A  profession¬ 
ally  equipped  home  teacher  will  know 
when  the  person  is  ready  or  psychologi¬ 
cally  prepared  to  start  services,  what  serv¬ 
ices  to  begin  with,  and  how  much  to  give 
and  when  to  stop.  Blindness  does  not  affect 
all  persons  in  the  same  manner.  In  other 
words,  the  blind  person  must  be  treated  as 
an  individual,  not  simply  as  one  of  the 
blind. 

Specialized  Services 

Closely  allied  to  casework  services  is  the 
provision  of  specialized  service  by  the  case¬ 
worker  as  it  pertains  to  blindness.  I  con¬ 
sider  specialized  service  to  be  an  identifi¬ 
able  therapeutic  process.  Specialized  skills 
are  not  usually  possessed  by  the  social 


caseworker  but  they  are  plus  knowiedps\per^°”^ 
and  abilities  possessed  by  the  home  teacl^*  demand 
They  include  instruction  in  communid-i  complis 
tion  skills,  as  well  as  instruction  in  siiripj  and  ski 
handicraft  for  developing  or  improvin,  clien!. 
manual  dexterity  and  physical  and  ment  Beca 
coordination.  The  emphasis  in  this  area''  of  trav 
should  be  for  therapeutic  purposes  rathr-  movem 
than  for  economic,  monetary  value.  Thei  “core  < 
was  a  time  when  craftwork  had  its  ea.ln  Loi 
nomic  importance  to  the  blind  person  and  travel 
was  the  ultimate  objective,  but  in  today|lieve  t 
conditions  the  hands  of  the  blind  can  n  basic  1 
longer  compete  with  the  high  productl.it!i  areas  ^ 
of  machinery.  We  are  not  so  much  inter  ing.  W 
ested  now  in  the  physical  product  as  v. '  not  e> 
are  in  the  human  product.  |,  indepe 

Other  specialized  services  required  c  travel 
the  home  teacher  are  helping  blind  persor  teache 
reorganize  and  utilize  their  own  resource  in  this 
with  instruction  in  the  specific  tecniiiiii:.  *  provei 
involved  to  resume  or  assume  homemakln-  state  i 
activities.  This  is  dependent  upon  the  cli  tional 
ent’s  capacity  and  should  be  geared  to  tK'  specis 
rehabilitation  and  theraputic  process  in  cc  Wi 
operation  with  the  rehabilitation  counse'ci.  home 
The  homemaking  service  is  an  area  ir  a  vita 
which  the  home  teacher  can  make  use  c  vocat 
community  resources  and  call  upon  spe,*  cepte 
cialists  such  as  the  home  demonsiidin":=  tion 
agent  or  others  by  giving  consultation  ti  be  p 
the  specialists  in  the  area  relating  to  blinds  orien 
ness.  I  will  elaborate  on  this  point  later  hij^  in  oi 
this  paper.  office 

In  another  specialized  area,  the  client  isj  fami 
given  instruction  on  ways  and  means  top  habil 
develop  acceptable  social  and  recreationd]  close 
skills.  The  home  teacher  makes  suggestions^  ducii 
to  the  client  in  the  use  of  leisure  or  un-i  Tl 
allocated  time.  Here  again,  it  is  important!  team 
for  the  home  teacher  to  be  familiar  with  worl 
community  resources  and  to  help  the  client  ;  ber 
avail  himself  of  these  resources.  We  expect"  team 
the  home  teacher  to  know  about  devices,  be  r 
aids  and  equipment  especially  designed  for  *  ity  i 
the  blind  and  to  give  them  information  on  very 
services  of  an  ancillary  nature  provided  h 
by  both  governmental  and  private  organ!-:  teac 
zations.  In  general,  the  home  teacher  must  shoi 
help  the  blind  person  develop  sufficient  and 
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^personal  and  social  adequacy  to  meet  his 
demands  for  everyday  living.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  both  by  specialized  knowledge 
and  skill  and  by  being  an  example  to  the 
client. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  travel  training  and  mobility,  there  is  a 
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movement  now  to  develop  this  as  a  new 


"core  discipline”  in  service  to  the  blind. 
In  Louisiana  home  teachers  have  given 
travel  training  with  good  results.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  home  teachers  should  have 
basic  knowledge  of  and  be  proficient  in  all 
icticil  areas  of  mobility  and  physical  condition¬ 
ing.  We  believe  that  the  home  teacher  can¬ 
not  expect  to  motivate  the  client  towards 
independent  travel  unless  she,  herself,  can 
travel  independently.  In  our  state  home 
teachers  will  continue  to  give  instruction 
in  this  area  until  a  better  method  has  been 
proven  and  demonstrated,  and  until  our 
state  agency  is  willing  to  assume  the  addi¬ 
tional  financial  responsibility  of  employing 
specially  trained  mobility  instructors. 

Within  the  proper  agency  structure,  the 
home  teacher  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  play 
a  vitally  important  role  as  a  member  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  team.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  that,  preliminary  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  rehabilitation,  the  individual  must 
be  personally  adequate  and  sufficiently 
oriented  and  motivated.  The  home  teachers 
in  our  agency  are  housed  in  the  same  area 
offices,  cover  the  same  territory  and  are 
int  familiar  with  the  same  clients  as  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor.  They  work  very 
closely  and  cooperatively  as  a  team,  pro¬ 
ducing  optimum  results. 

The  home  teacher,  along  with  other 
team  members  including  the  welfare  case¬ 
worker,  if  involved,  is  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  evaluation  and  rehabilitation 
team.  All  our  aaency  staff  are  required  to 
be  members  of  the  team  whose  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  give  or  obtain  for  the  client  the 
very  best  services  available. 

In  each  rehabilitation  case  the  home 
V  teacher  and  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
should  determine  the  needs  of  the  client 
and  the  program  of  services  to  meet  these 


needs.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  what 
each  team  member  is  to  do. 

Involving  The  Community 

A  vitally  important  role  of  the  home 
teacher  is  mobilizing  and  activating  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  the  client’s  use  and 
pleasure.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we 
should  utilize  community  resources  includ¬ 
ing  public  and  voluntary  agencies  wherever 
available  and  applicable  to  our  clients.  We 
should  accept  the  fact  that  the  community 
is  interested  in,  and  should  also  accept 
some  responsibility  for,  the  welfare  of 
its  citizenry.  The  governmental  agencies 
should  not  attempt  to  do  it  all.  After  all, 
the  private  and  voluntary  agencies  were 
the  pioneers  and  ‘‘trail  blazers”  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  providing  services  to  people.  Later, 
governmental  agencies  accepted  many  of 
these  responsibilities  as  legitimate  obliga¬ 
tions  of  government. 

Community  organizations  can  assist  in 
working  with  the  blind  in  numerous  ways. 
The  home  teacher  should  be  the  quarter¬ 
back  of  this  team  and  call  the  signals  be¬ 
cause  of  her  knowledge  and  specialized 
skills.  The  quarterback  on  a  football  team 
doesn’t  always  carry  the  ball.  He  desig¬ 
nates  the  appropriate  person  according  to 
the  play  that  is  called.  In  the  area  of  home¬ 
making,  recreation,  social  and  religious  ac¬ 
tivities  the  home  teacher  should  call  upon 
the  appropriate  resources  for  these  services. 

Public  Relations  Role 

Associated  with  community  resources  is 
the  role  of  the  home  teacher  in  the  agency’s 
public  relations  program.  For  purposes  of 
clarity,  this  may  be  treated  separately.  It 
would  include  such  activities  as:  a)  help¬ 
ing  the  community  to  understand  that 
blind  people  should  be  accepted  as  their 
blind  friends  and  neighbors,  thus  being 
regarded  as  responsible  contributing  citi¬ 
zens  who  differ  from  the  sighted  only  by 
lack  of  vision;  b)  finding  cases  in  need  of 
services;  c)  interpreting  the  agency’s  func¬ 
tions  and  services:  d)  creating  a  favorable 
public  opinion  for  the  home  teacher  herself 
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as  a  worker  for  the  blind  and  as  agency 
representative,  and  for  the  agency's  work. 
Remember  that  the  citizens  have  a  right 
to  know — they  are  the  stockholders,  the 
investors  who  pay  the  bills  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  home  teacher  is  an  influence 
by  which  public  opinion  and  attitudes  are 
formed — she  is  an  individual  through 
whom  impressions  of  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  agency's  services  are  formed. 

You,  the  home  teacher,  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  play  in  conditioning  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attitude.  To  be  successful  in  your  job, 
it  seems  to  me  you  must  be  first  a  citizen 
of  the  community  in  the  fullest  sense; 
second,  an  agency  employee;  and  third,  a 
trained  professional  home  teacher.  It  is 
agreed  that  all  three  are  necessary,  ranked 
in  that  order  of  importance.  Thus  you  play 
an  important  role  as  a  morale  builder  and 
morale  keeper  on  your  agency's  staff  which 
ultimately  determines  the  effectiveness  of 
your  agency’s  program  and  its  operation. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  a  chain  is  as 


strong  as  its  weakest  link.  So  is  an  agenq' , 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  employees.  You 
are  an  important  part  of  a  program.  You 
are  an  integral  part  of  an  organized,  sys¬ 
tematized  effort.  You  have  a  role  to  play 
a  part  to  speak,  and  clear  cues  for  youi| 
actions. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  developing 
home  teaching  as  a  discipline.  We 
have  mileage  to  cover.  There  is  much  beinjl 
done  through  research  to  improve  knowl 
edge  in  the  area  of  blindness — newer  ancl 
improved  methods,  newer  and  improve; 
aids  and  devices  for  blind  people  for  theil 
use.  This  may  mean  that  we  will  need  tel 
change  our  method  and  concept  in  workii^ 
with  the  blind.  The  role  of  the  home 
teacher  is  a  dynamic  process,  ever  chanf- 
ing.  The  role  in  1 960  will  not  be  the  same 
in  1970  or  even  in  1961.  There  was  a  wise 
man  in  the  East  whose  constant  prayo 
was  that  he  might  “see  today  with  the  eyej 
of  tomorrow.”  So  let  it  be  with  us  whc| 
work  for  the  blind. 


Tax  Relief  for  Resident  Workers 


Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  director  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  reversal  of  a  ruling  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  concerning  equivalent 
value  of  certain  facilities  benefiting  em¬ 
ployees’  dependents  living  on  the  premises 
of  residential  schools  for  the  handicapped 
and  of  other  associations  concerned  with 
the  handicapped. 

Specifically,  the  ruling  in  question  de¬ 
clared  taxable  that  portion  of  the  value 
placed  upon  meals,  lodgings  and  other 
facilities  benefiting  the  dependents  of 
campus-housed  employees.  It  also  declared 
taxable  the  value  of  those  facilities  furn¬ 
ished  to  school  employees  during  periods 
when  school  was  not  in  session. 

Through  action  taken  by  the  National 


Association  of  Educational  Buyers,  Dr 
Waterhouse  states,  D.  Latham,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  reported  in  s 
letter  to  an  educational  institution  that  tht 
ruling  has  been  modified,  administraton 
will  be  interested  to  learn. 

Dr.  Waterhouse  states:  “Briefly,  the  rul¬ 
ing  will  exclude  ‘the  value  of  food  and 
lodging  where  the  presence  of  the  family 
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is  at  the  request  of  the  employer.’ 

“The  letter  further  states  that  ‘where  I 
such  circumstances  exist  during  the  school] 
term,  the  value  of  meals  and  lodging  fur¬ 
nished  during  the  regular  summer  vacation  I 
or  other  periods  when  the  students  are  not' 
in  attendance  at  the  school,  will  also  quahj  ^^ih 
ify  for  the  exclusion.’  ”  » 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


FROM  THE  FE-MAILBAG 

Miss  Helen  Cramer  of  Syracuse,  New 
I  York,  wrote  somewhat  flatteringly  recently 
about  her  reactions  to  some  of  Hindsight’s 
offerings.  She  overcame,  she  said,  her  pro¬ 
crastination  of  the  impulse  to  send  her  own 
contributions,  and  from  a  thoroughly  gos¬ 
sipy  letter  we  have  extracted  the  following. 

Miss  Cramer  was  particularly  amused, 

I  evidently,  by  the  anecdotes  we  have  related 
from  time  to  time  in  which  blind  persons 
relate  some  of  the  predicaments  they  get 
into  because  of  the  failure  of  someone  else 
to  detect  their  blindness  on  occasion.  She 
remembered  our  story  of  an  early  morning 
milkman  who  drove  a  well-known  blind 
Washington  friend  of  ours  all  the  way 
I  home  from  his  trolley  stop,  led  him  to  the 
door,  and  when  his  wife  answered  the  bell 
said.  “Well,  here  he  is,  lady.” 

Miss  Cramer  tells  this  one: 

Dr  "One  of  our  city  bus  drivers  accused  me 
mis-  of  being  out  late  last  night’  one  morning 
in  a  because  I  asked  if  I  was  on  the  James 
:  the  Street  bus.  He  thought  he  was  cute.  I  came 
itois  out  and  told  him  I  could  not  see  and  still 
he  accused  me  .  .  .  He  was  just  plain  fresh 
ml-  and  will  meet  someone  that  will  bring  him 
and  down  to  earth  with  a  bang  sometime.” 
mily  Our  Syracuse  fan  also  reported  an  inci- 
oom  dent  in  the  category  of  I-feel-so-sorry-for- 
you  theme: 

here  “One  hot  sticky  afternoon  I  was  out  on 
my  front  porch.  I  can’t  remember  where 
I  was  traveling  at  the  moment  but  I  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  my  trip  through  some- 
tone’s  writing  in  a  magazine.  Finally  a  lady, 
white-haired  and  probably  old  enough  to 
have  seen  braille  before,  came  strolling 


down  the  street.  I  am  one  of  those  par¬ 
tially-sighted  people,  with  enough  sight  to 
see  people,  help  the  blind  and  get  around, 
but  blind  enough  to  use  braille  more  than 
inkprint.  When  the  dowager  turned  herself 
around  and  came  by  the  second  time,  I 
turned  my  head  and  looked  at  her.  That 
was  it.  In  a  very  sympathetic  tone  she  said, 
“I  believe  you  are  blind.”  “Well,  partially,” 
I  said,  “enough  so  I  read  braille.”  "Oh,  oh, 
and  they  put  you  out  here  all  by  yourself.” 

Send  us  some  more,  Helen. 


FROM  THE  MALE-BAG 

There’s  a  chap  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Sweeney,  who  wrote 
his  reactions  to  some  of  the  more  serious 
Hindsight  discussions — those  which  have 
been  concerned  with  the  question  of  the 
identification  of  blind  persons  through 
labels  of  some  sort.  For  example,  we  have 
discussed  the  question  of  whether  a  cane 
that  is  white  is  more  useful  as  a  detector 
of  obstacles  or  whether  some  of  us  who 
use  them  unashamedly  admit  that  they  are 
equally  as  helpful  to  identify  ourselves  as 
blind  among  strangers,  resulting  in  more 
prompt  offers  of  assistance.  I  personally 
don’t  quite  agree  with  Tom  but  a  part  of 
his  letter  says: 

“One  of  my  opinions  has  to  do  with 
many  blind  people,  including  myself,  who 
find  ourselves  in  public  places  such  as  wait¬ 
ing  rooms,  riding  in  various  forms  of  pub¬ 
lic  conveyance,  etc.,  without  a  white  cane 
in  evidence.  For  this  reason,  I  make  a 
humble  suggestion  that  we  have  available 
some  small  insignia  indicating  that  we  are 
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blind.  My  thought  in  this  matter  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  miniature  white  cane,  possibly 
an  inch  or  two  inches  in  length,  supported 
on  a  clasp  which  one  could  wear  on  his  or 
her  clothing.” 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  such 
miniature  white  canes  in  existence,  but 
that  they  are  more  generally  used  as  a  kind 
of  “gimmick”  in  the  solicitation  of  funds 
for  some  agency  or  association  activities. 
This  whole  question — whether  it  be  for 
individual  labeling  or  mass  conditioning — 
can  be  very  controversial.  What  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Sweeney’s  letter  includes  another 
thoughtful  opinion: 

“One  time  I  was  visited  by  a  teacher 
for  the  blind  who  had  a  very  pathetic  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  gentleman’s  blindness  had 
left  him  with  empty  eyesockets,  which  he 
exposed  to  the  world  without  cover  of  any 
kind.  I  also  had  a  visit  from  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  blind  group  who,  because  of  his 
affliction,  permitted  his  rolling  eyeballs  to 
be  plainly  seen.  Mr.  Barnett,  my  suggestion 
is  quite  evident — that  we,  as  blind  people, 
should  cover  our  deformities  in  a  pleasant 
way,  particularly  in  public.  Personally,  in 
this  effort,  I  made  a  very  extensive  search 
for  a  pair  of  appropriate  sunglasses  that 
would  cover  as  much  of  the  eye  area  as 
possible  without  giving  the  appearance  of 
wearing  racing  goggles.  Frankly,  I  think 


we  owe  this  consideration  to  the  general! 
public,  and  thereby  enhance  our  welcome 
in  everyday  life.” 

I  admire  Tom  Sweeney’s  frankness. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  MAILBAG  I 

Like  most  mail-order  concerns  as  Christ¬ 
mas  approaches,  the  Foundation’s  mailbag 
begins  to  bulge  like  the  usual  picture  of 
Santa  Claus’  own.  Since  blind  people  as  a 
group  differ  not  at  all  from  all  people  as  a 
group,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  get¬ 
ting  our  share  of  additional  headaches  ii 
the  filling  of  orders  for  aids  and  appliances. 
Like  all  good  concerns,  we  try  to  be  help¬ 
ful — and  usually  are,  even  when  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  a  bit  unclear.  The  real  stumper  of 
late,  however,  was  the  following: 

“Dear  Mister:  I  forgot  what  I  am  send¬ 
ing  for,  but  if  you  still  have  some  send  it 
to  EMS,  California.  If  it  cost  some  money, 
I  can’t  buy  it.  But  if  it  cost  money,  write 
and  tell  me  what  it  is.  Okay?” 

The  one  thing  clear  in  the  letter  was  the 
writer’s  name  and  address — Hindsight  has 
edited  that  part.  It  also  would  seem  that  I 
he  had  the  name  of  our  organization  cor¬ 
rect — we  at  least  received  the  letter. 

And  with  apologies  to  St.  Nick  and  aD 
his  reindeer,  “Merry  Christmas  to  all  and 
a  Happy  New  Year.” 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


'Patients’  Acceptance  of  Microlenses,”  by 
Richard  A.  Westsmith,  M.D.  American 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  Vol.  46,  No.  6, 
December  1958,  pp.  869-72. 

Although  the  principle  of  the  contact 
lens  has  been  known  for  centuries,  the 
widespread  use  of  such  lenses  is  of  rela¬ 
tively  recent  origin.  With  the  substitution 
of  plastic  materials  for  glass  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  corneal  type  lenses  from  the  old 
scleral  variety,  technological  advances  have 
placed  these  lenses  at  the  ready  disposal 
of  patients  of  many  ophthalmologists  and 
optometrists.  Although  patients  within  the 
normal  range  of  vision  gain  certain  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  prescription  and  wearing  of 
contact  lenses  under  certain  conditions, 
selected  low-vision  patients  show  dramatic 
improvements  in  vision  when  properly 
fitted.  For  example,  some  high  myopes 
reveal  significant  increments  in  vision 
through  the  use  of  corneal  lenses.  As  a 
result,  optical  aids  clinics  and  centers  have 
made  contact  lenses  an  essential  part  of 
their  total  service. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  contact  lenses, 
and  their  present  acceptance  in  service  to 
patients,  have  been  marked  by  problems 
of  fitting  and  tolerance.  Apparently,  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  cases  are  not  success¬ 
fully  fitted.  The  literature  on  the  degree  of 
success  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  facts 
tire  quite  elusive.  Some  practitioners  claim 
success  for  the  large  majority  of  their  pa¬ 
tients.  Others  are  more  modest.  Actually 
several  fundamental  questions  remain  un¬ 
answered: 

1.  Are  many  patients  comfortable  with 
Jheir  contact  lenses? 

(2.  Do  they  use  these  lenses  in  everyday 
activities? 


3.  If  so,  do  they  experience  real  social 
and  psychological  gains  in  association  with 
the  improvements  in  vision? 

4.  Is  the  degree  of  success  attained  with 
contact  lenses  in  the  general  population 
comparable  to  that  achieved  with  low- 
vision  patients? 

Although  this  study  may  not  answer  all 
of  these  questions,  it  may  suggest  some 
leads  for  further  research. 

THE  FINDINGS.  A  total  of  1,300  ques¬ 
tionnaires  was  addressed  to  patients  fitted 
with  contact  lenses  during  a  period  of  two 
and  a  half  years.  The  patients  were  re¬ 
ferred  by  a  number  of  physicians,  but  were 
served  by  one  optical  company.  All  were 
residents  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
Six  hundred  and  thirteen  responses  (some¬ 
what  less  than  50  per  cent)  were  received. 
Of  this  total,  90.3  per  cent  reported  that 
they  were  wearing  their  lenses.  Fifty-two 
per  cent  were  wearing  them  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.  Almost  70  per  cent 
were  wearing  them  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  had  failed 
to  adapt  to  the  lenses  had  tried  to  do  so 
for  two  months  or  more  before  giving  up. 
The  major  reason  for  not  wearing  the 
lenses  was  irritation.  Other  reasons  in  de¬ 
scending  order  of  frequency  were:  prob¬ 
lems  of  insertion  or  removal  technique, 
loss  or  breakage  of  the  lenses,  speck  blur 
(a  temporary  decrement  of  vision  during 
and  shortly  after  the  use  of  the  lenses),  and 
corneal  abrasion.  A  few  idiosyncratic  rea¬ 
sons  were  cited.  One  young  girl  reported 
that  she  had  been  married  and  didn't  need 
to  wear  the  lenses  anymore.  Another  man 
was  embarassed  by  the  frequent  loss  of  his 
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lenses  and  subsequent  reports  to  the  in¬ 
surance  company  for  reimbursement. 

The  youngest  patient  in  the  group  was 
thirteen.  Twenty-two  patients  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  “The  percentage  of  re¬ 
jections  seems  essentially  unrelated  to 
age  .  .  .”  Women  patients  outnumber  men 
three  to  one,  with  the  latter  tending  to 
have  a  slightly  higher  incidence  of  rejec¬ 
tion.  About  80  per  cent  of  these  patients 
were  myopic;  3  per  cent  were  hyperopic. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  myopes  and  18 
per  cent  of  the  hyperopes  rejected  the 
lenses.  Myopic  patients  requiring  more 
than  5  diopters  of  correction  tended  to  be 
more  accepting  of  the  lenses. 

Patients  who  had  worn  regular  glasses 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  their  lives  were 
inclined  to  be  less  accepting  of  their  con¬ 
tact  lenses.  As  astigmatism  increased  from 
one  unit  to  five,  the  percentage  of  toler¬ 
ance  decreased.  However,  all  the  patients 
with  more  than  5  diopters  of  astigmatism 
were  wearing  their  lenses.  In  this  popula¬ 
tion,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  patients  had 
been  fitted  for  social  rather  than  medical 
reasons.  The  frequency  of  rejection  was 
about  the  same  for  both  groups.  The  great¬ 
est  number  of  medical  prescriptions  were 
for  aphakia.  The  percentage  of  rejection 
in  this  group  as  well  as  for  those  who  had 
keratoconus  was  about  1 0  per  cent. 

Persons  engaged  in  occupations  in  which 
they  used  their  eyes  for  distance  work  had 
twice  as  many  rejections  as  those  working 
on  jobs  requiring  close  work.  The  rejec¬ 
tion  rate  among  laborers  was  23  per  cent. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there  were 
no  rejections  among  executives.  The  au¬ 
thor  implies  that  the  findings  of  the  study 
confirm  his  belief  that  “these  new  lenses 
gave  a  much  higher  percentage  of  satis¬ 
factory  wearing  time.” 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  OUR  FIELD.  The 

apparent  success  of  contact  lenses  reported 
in  this  paper  cannot  be  viewed  as  conclu¬ 
sive,  even  for  this  population.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  patient 
self-report  on  a  questionnaire.  For  a  vari¬ 


ety  ot  reasons,  patients  may  be  reportifi(* 
wearing  times  which  are  inconsistent  widi 
their  reality  situations.  Furthermore,  okI 
can  only  conjecture  about  the  acceptanct 
and  rejection  rate  in  the  50  per  cent  of  the 
population  which  failed  to  respond  to  the| 
questionnaire.  Other  follow-up  studies  in 
dicate  that  large  numbers  of  satisfied  con¬ 
sumers  respond  to  such  questionnaires! 
along  with  smaller  numbers  of  highly  dis-| 
satisfied  individuals.  The  results  of  the! 
study  could  be  accepted  with  greater  con¬ 
fidence  if  efforts  had  been  made  to  readl 
a  sample  of  the  non-respondent  group  ttl 
ascertain  if  their  wearing  times  and  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  matched  those  of  the] 
respondents. 

However,  even  within  these  limitation 
certain  trends  seem  to  be  indicated  whid 
relate  to  the  four  questions  raised  earlier 
in  this  review: 

1 .  It  seems  that  many  patients  are  coin-| 
fortable  with  their  contact  lenses. 

2.  It  seems  that  many  patients  use  then 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  for  every 
day  activities. 

3.  The  continued  use  of  the  lenses,  des-| 
pite  a  lack  of  medical  referral  in  most 
cases,  suggests  that  the  wearers  in  this 
population  may  be  deriving  social  and  psy 
chological  benefits  from  them. 

4.  No  evidence  was  presented  in  this 
study  which  bears  upon  the  degree  of  sue 
cess  and  failure  in  wearing  contact  lenses 
among  persons  with  low  vision. 

The  lack  of  data  on  the  fourth  point  is 
especially  crucial  in  service  to  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Since  almost  all  low  vision  patients 
needing  contact  lenses  are  referred  for 
medical  or  medical-social  reasons  for  the 
service,  they  may  constitute  a  different 
population  from  that  represented  in  West- 
smith’s  study.  Certainly,  the  two  popula¬ 
tions  can  be  differentiated  on  the  degree 
of  visual  acuity,  the  incidence  of  corneal 
and  retinal  damage,  and  the  motivation 
for  considering  contact  lenses.  The  impact 
of  these  and  other  differences  upon  success 
and  failure  in  accepting  contact  lenses  can¬ 
not  be  predicted  by  extrapolating  West- 
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tion.  The  need  is  for  carefully  controlled 
clinical  and  field  studies  performed  specifi¬ 
cally  with  low  vision  groups.  When  such 
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Jobs  in  social  work,  special  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  are  frequently 
listed  by  employers  with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service.  Employers  seeking 
teachers,  social  workers  and  rehabilitation 
counselors  give  careful  attention  to  the 
professional  backgrounds  of  the  job  candi¬ 
dates.  First,  the  employer  is  interested  in 
the  candidate's  professional  education. 
Next,  he  is  interested  in  the  quality  of  the 
candidate’s  experience.  Unfortunately, 
many  persons  registered  with  our  Service 
are  interested  in  work  in  these  fields  but 
they  do  not  meet  the  qualifications  the  jobs 
require. 

It  is  regrettable  that  many  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  inclined  towards  entering 
one  of  the  helping  professions  do  not, 
early  in  their  careers,  become  acquainted 
with  the  opportunities  and  the  educational 
requirements  of  jobs  in  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  special  education  and  social  work. 
Even  some  of  the  personnel  now  employed 
in  the  field  of  blindness  appear  to  have 
only  a  limited  awareness  of  the  careers  that 
would  be  open  to  them  through  prepara¬ 
tion  in  one  of  these  professions.  A  lack  of 
understanding  about  the  educational  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  job  duties  entailed  in 
these  professions  is  reflected  in  a  number 
of  registrations  submitted  to  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service.  In  that  section  of 
our  registration  form  that  asks  the  regis¬ 
trant  to  identify  the  “kind  of  position  pre¬ 
ferred,”  the  person  completing  the  form 
too  often  specifies  that  he  would  like  to  do 
teaching,  rehabilitation  counseling  and  so¬ 
cial  casework — demonstrating  that  he  does 
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studies  have  been  completed,  we  may  be 
able  to  more  accurately  assess  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  corneal  contact  lenses  to  an  over¬ 
all  program  of  vision  rehabilitation. 


Talk 

John  R.  Butler 

not  see  these  professional  activities  as  sepa¬ 
rate  entities,  each  requiring  a  special  kind 
of  education. 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  social  work 
and  special  education  have  grown  rapidly. 
Their  professional  bodies  of  theory  and 
skills  expand  continuously.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lingering  misconception  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  an  interest  in  “being 
helpful”  is  an  adequate  qualification  for  a 
job  in  one  of  these  fields.  It  is  not  adequate. 
These  professions  are  responsible  for  im¬ 
proving  the  lives  of  troubled  children  and 
adults.  That  responsibility  demands  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  and  skills  of  a  high 
order. 

What  are  these  standards? 

Social  workers  prepare  for  their  pro¬ 
fession  by  two  years  of  study  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  school  of  social  work.-  Those 
successfully  completing  the  graduate  study 
are  awarded  a  master  of  social  service 
degree.  The  professional  organization,  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
now  requires  that  its  prospective  members 
have  the  M.S.S.  degree.  The  Association 
recently  established  an  official  policy  on 
social  work  salaries,  and  social  agencies 
are  beginning  to  adopt  it.  The  policy  calls 
for  a  salary  of  $5400  for  the  beginning 
social  worker.  Further,  it  is  expected  that 
the  social  worker’s  salary  will  increase, 
within  a  ten-year  period  as  he  moves  up  in 
job  responsibilities,  to  $10,000. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
is  now  at  work  on  professional  standards 
for  rehabilitation  counselors.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  standards  are  not  uniform. 
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The  trend  in  rehabilitation  agencies,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  require  the  counselors  to  have 
two  years  of  graduate  study  in  vocational 
rehabilitation.  This  graduate  work  leads  to 
a  master's  degree  in  rehabilitation.  A  list 
of  the  universities  that  offer  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  traineeships  in  a  cooperative 
program  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  is  available.®  Salaries 
for  rehabilitation  counselors  vary  from 
state  to  state.  A  recent  survey^  of  state 
rehabilitation  programs  found  that  the 
minimum  median  salary  for  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  is  $5000  and  that  the  median 
maximum  salary  is  $6300.  The  salary  range 
with  the  lowest  starting  salary  is  $4004- 
5096  (Rhode  Island)  and  the  salary  range 
with  the  highest  maximum  salary  is  $6240- 
8520  (Connecticut). 

A  master's  degree  program  in  special 
education  prepares  the  teacher  for  work 
with  children  who  need  a  special  kind  of 
education.  Children  who  are  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  deaf,  mentally  retarded,  or  men¬ 
tally  gifted  need  special  education.  Pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  for  work  in  this  field 


is  done  at  certain  graduate  schools  of  edii.\ 
cation.®  Some  of  these  graduate  schools  * 
have  comprehensive  programs  in  education 
of  blind  children.'  The  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,  the  professional  organi-  ★ 
zation  of  special  educators,  does  not  haw  by  C. 
a  recommended  salary  schedule.  Compre 


Stipes 


hensive  data  on  teachers  of  special 


tion  are  not  available.  In  a  1959-1960 
survey  by  the  American  Association  oi 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  it  was  found  that 
the  range  for  regular  classroom  teachenl 
(male)  in  residential  schools  for  the  blinJ 
ranged  from  $3000-6675,  with  the  averagt| 
salary  being  $4422.  In  positions  listed  wkl 
the  National  Personnel  Referral  Servict 
for  teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped 
(master’s  degree  required)  the  salaiv 
ranges  have  been  from  $4800-7400. 

In  this  column,  during  the  commjp 
months,  members  of  each  of  the  abow 
professions  will  give  descriptions  of  the 
work  the  special  educator,  the  social  workei 
and  the  rehabilitation  counselor  do  it 
agencies  serving  children  and  adults  who 
are  blind. 
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Addendum  to  Official  Braille  Code 


In  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  braille 
codes,  the  Braille  Authority  has  prepared 
an  addendum  of  corrections,  clarifications, 
and  interpretations  of  the  official  book  of 
rules,  English  Braille,  American  Edition, 
1959.  The  object  of  this  supplementary 
material  is  to  give  a  clear  restatement  or 
further  amplification  of  several  provisions 
of  the  code  which  were  deemed  necessary 
from  an  analysis  of  the  inquiries  received 
from  the  field. 


Orders  for  the  Addendum  may  be  placed 
with  the  American  Printing  House  for  thel 
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Blind,  1839  Franfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6, >  wlu' 


Kentucky.  Copies  are  being  supplied  at 
the  nominal  fee  of  20  cents  for  the  ink- 
print  and  40  cents  for  the  braille  edition. 

When  ordering  please  remit  the  amount 
for  the  edition  desired. 

For  additional  convenience,  the  inkprint 
copy  is  so  arranged  that  the  items  may  be 
clipped  and  pasted  into  the  rule  book. 
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i(  Readings  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling, 
by  C.  H.  Patterson,  ed.  Champaign,  Ill., 
Stipes  Publishing  Co.,  1960.  A  book  con- 
ducj-}taining  sixty-four  articles,  representing 
sixty-three  authors,  from  seventeen  differ¬ 
ent  journals.  The  emphasis  of  the  material 
included  is  upon  theory  and  practice  and 
is  not  concerned  with  reports  of  research 
biinj  or  experiments.  The  papers  are  organized 
in  ten  parts  as  follows;  Philosophy  and 
Background  of  Rehabilitation;  The  Role 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor;  The  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor;  Basic 
Principles  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling; 
The  Counseling  Process;  Special  Evalua¬ 
tion  Procedures;  Placement  and  Employ¬ 
ment;  Rehabilitation  Centers  and  Sheltered 
Workshops;  Contribution  of  Related  Pro¬ 
fessions;  Integration  of  Services. 


★  Faith  Brings  Triumph,  by  Homer  Dyer. 
New  York,  Vantage  Press,  1960.  A  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Homer  Dyer  who  was  blinded  as 
a  result  of  a  professional  boxing  bout  in 
1939.  He  then  learned  to  ride  motorcycles 
and  cars  in  daredevil  stunts  and  became 
quite  well  known  in  this  endeavor.  He  was 
also  an  entertainer  and  appeared  on  many 
radio  and  TV  programs.  This  book  was 
published  posthumously.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  1959. 


./  thi' 


★  “Mr.  Nyedly,”  by  Eleanor  L.  Glaze. 
The  New  Yorker,  June  4,  1960.  A  short 
story,  told  in  the  first  person,  about  the 
author’s  experience  as  a  reader  for  a  blind 
law  student.  She  relates  her  reasons  for 
lie  6,'^  volunteering  for  this  work,  and  discusses 
her  own  personal  reactions  and  attitude 
during  three  and  a  half  years  of  working 
with  this  particular  student. 


★  Professional  Preparation  for  Teachers 
of  Exceptional  Children;  An  Overview,  by 
Romaine  R.  Mackie.  Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1 960.  Another  report 
based  on  findings  from  the  study.  Qualifi¬ 
cations  and  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
Exceptional  Children,  which  is  being  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  A 
cooperative  effort  of  many  leading  special 
educators  in  the  nation,  this  booklet  at¬ 
tempts  to  outline  the  qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  for  teachers  of  exceptional  children 
and  to  form  a  basis  for  guidelines  for  fu¬ 
ture  improvement.  Teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  are  of  course  included. 

★  Farewell  to  Fear,  by  Tomi  Keitlen,  with 
Norman  M.  Lobsenz.  New  York,  Bernard 
Geis  Associates,  1960.  An  autobiography 
of  a  woman  who  lost  her  sight  in  1955  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two.  Not  allowing  this 
handicap  to  interfere  with  her  life  as  an 
executive,  mother,  and  wife,  Mrs.  Keitlen 
is  now  a  business  partner  and  director  of  a 
physical  fitness  institute,  and  an  educa¬ 
tional  administrator  to  the  Anti-Defama¬ 
tion  League  of  the  B’nai  B’rith.  She  plays 
golf,  skis,  rides,  and  continues  to  enjoy 
life  as  much  as  ever. 

★  “How’s  This  for  a  4-H  Club?,’’  by  Bob 
Fowler.  Farm  Journal,  September  I960. 
Describes  a  4-H  Club  whose  members  raise 
dogs,  then  give  them  to  Guide  Dogs  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.  The  boys  get  the  pups  when 
they  are  just  a  few  weeks  old  and  keep 
them  for  a  year  before  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  institution.  It  was  found  that 
for  guiding  purposes  these  dogs  excel  those 
that  are  kennel-reared. 
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★  Major  General  Melvin  J.  Maas,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
has  announced  the  formation  of  a  library 
committee  to  serve  the  President’s  com¬ 
mittee.  Emerson  Greenaway,  director  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  is  chair¬ 
man.  Robert  S.  Bray  and  Charles  Gallozzi 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  are  members  of  the  library  com¬ 
mittee. 

This  new  organization,  concerned  with 
the  national  program  of  education  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  job  opportunity  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  has  the  following  projects  for  the 
current  year:  the  preparation  of  book  lists 
and  review  of  existing  bibliographies,  the 
preparation  of  displays  pertaining  to  the 
employment  of  impaired  workers,  and  the 
organization  of  a  program  of  publicity  in 
library  publications. 

★  William  E.  Goetze,  a  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  expert,  arrived  in  India 
on  October  1  to  assist  the  workshop  for  the 
blind  at  Dehra  Dun.  With  Mr.  Goetze’s 
help  the  workshop  expects  to  increase  its 
production  of  braille  publications  and  spe¬ 
cial  appliances  for  the  estimated  two  mil¬ 
lion  blind  persons  in  India. 

Mr.  Goetze,  who  is  not  blind,  is  a  sixty- 
eight-year-old  braille  expert  from  Los 
Angeles,  California.  For  the  past  thirty- 
three  years  he  has  been  an  official  of  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  and  is 
now  supervisor  in  charge  of  production  of 
the  braille  printing  press  and  machine  shop 
at  the  Institute. 

He  will  remain  in  Dehra  Dun  for  three 
months  and  during  that  time  will  assist  the 
workshop  in  organizing  the  manufacture 
of  appliances  for  the  blind,  training  local 
personnel  in  the  use  of  machinery  and 
equipment  installed  in  the  workshop  and 
help  prepare  detailed  plans  for  expanding 
the  workshop  to  increase  the  production  of 
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braille  publications  as  well  as  the  range  of 
manufactured  materials. 

The  request  for  UN  technical  assistance 
came  from  the  Government  of  India  as  a 
result  of  a  Far  East  conference  on  work 
for  the  blind,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  by  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  • 
Blind. 

The  AFOB  has  recently  donated  a  stern-  ' 
otype  machine  to  India  and  this  may  be 
added  to  the  two  already  in  use  at  the 
workshop  in  Dehra  Dun. 


★  G.  H.  Kolbe,  for  twenty-two  years  sales! 
manager  for  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 


G.  H.  Kolbe 


the  Blind,  retired  on  September  30  of  this  ^ 
year.  ^ 

During  his  many  years  with  the  society  ' 
Mr.  Kolbe  was  responsible  for  the  growth  | 
of  sales  from  $36,000  a  year  to  $960,000 
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Mr.  Kolbe  is  a  native  of  Howard  Lake, 
Minnesota,  and  prior  to  joining  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Society  for  the  Blind  was  in  business 
in  banking,  lumber  and  flour  milling. 
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k  year.  This  increase  more  than  tripled  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  the  work¬ 
shop  and  increased  their  individual  earn¬ 
ings  many  times. 
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BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  1005S  BLIND  LABOR 

Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 

Quality  White  Canes 

Straight  Shaft — $12.00  per  doz. 

Curved  Handle 

Tapered  —  $15.00  per  doz. 

Refrigerator  White 

Shipping  charges  prepaid 

8"  Flame  Red  Tip 

on  orders  of  one  gross  or  more. 

Hard  Enamel  Finish 

Shipping  weight  per  doz. — 7-8  ibs. 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 

We  Invite  Your  Orders 

1 8  to  20  Inch  Taper 

Bedford  Branch 

or  Straight  Shaft 

PINNA. ASS’N  FORTH!  BLIND 

Made  of  Ash 

Bedford,  Penna. 

Light  of  Weight 

Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  eharge  is  made  and 
we  itnll  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  IVest  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Social  worker  for  agency 
serving  adults  who  are  blind.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Master  of  Social  Service  required.  2-5 
years  of  casework  experience  preferred.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $5500-6500,  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Write  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Position  Open:  Social  case  aide.  Responsible 
for  planning  of  housing  and  orientation  for 
adult  clients.  Work  supervised  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  social  worker.  A.B.  degree  and  driver’s 
license  required.  New  Jersey.  Salary  range 
$4013-5334.  Write:  National  Personnel  Re¬ 
ferral  Service,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Position  Open:  Instructor,  industrial  arts.  Re¬ 
habilitation  center  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Bach¬ 
elor  degree  in  industrial  arts  with  specializa¬ 
tion  in  woodworking  and  metal  work.  Normal 
vision  required.  Experience  with  visually  hand¬ 
icapped  adults  preferred.  Starting  salary  $4- 
800.  Write:  National  Personnel  Referral  Serv¬ 
ice,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Position  Open:  Instructor,  mobility  and  ori¬ 
entation.  Rehabilitation  center  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Bachelor  degree  in  physical  education, 
physical  therapy  or  education  plus  experience 
in  the  Hoover  technique  with  long  cane.  Nor¬ 
mal  vision  is  required.  Write:  National  Per¬ 


sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Foundatml 
for  the  Blind. 

Position  Open  :  Counselor,  woman,  voluiKat) 
agency  in  large  Texas  city  that  serves  blail 
children.  Work  is  with  family  and  is  gi^ 
toward  optimum  use  of  community  !^chn9|^ 
health  and  welfare  services.  QualihcatioM: 
Some  graduate  study  in  social  work  or  p^- 
chology.  Field  work  and  poor  public  tmi. 
portation  makes  a  driver’s  license  hi|kly , 
desirable.  Salary  $5300  -|-  $900  for  travel  a- 
penses.  Write:  National  Personnel  Refeml 
Service,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Position  Wanted:  Public  relations.  32-yeir- 
old  man.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  presently  eniployed| 
by  New  York  State  in  a  public  relations  poa-, 
tion,  seeks  a  staff  opening  with  an  agency  i 
serving  the  blind.  Write:  National  Personnel 
Referral  Service,  American  Foundation  fa 
the  Blind. 

Position  Wanted:  Guidance  counselor.  24 
year-old  man  with  M.S.  degree  in  guidance 
and  education  seeks  position  in  the  field  of 
blindness.  Now  employed  as  a  counselor  wfa 
a  public  school  system.  Write:  National  Po- 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Foundatkn 
for  the  Blind. 

Position  Wanted:  Rehabilitation  counselor. 
Man  with  15  years  experience  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  including  counseling,  placemcat 
and  supervision,  seeks  position  in  organizatkn 
serving  the  blind.  A.B.  degree,  sociology  and 
some  graduate  study  in  social  work.  Write: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

A 

Position  Wanted:  Partially  sighted  man  28 
years  experience  in  grocery  store  and  re^- 
rant  management  seeks  supervisory  position 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Can  read  at  close  range. 
Has  managed  restaurants  and  chain  groceiy 
store.  Owned  own  restaurant.  Was  business 
enterprises  supervisor  of  Philadelphia  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  5  Vi  years.  Write:  Martin 
Popkin,  939  Wyoming  Avenue,  Philadelpte, 
40,  Pennsylvania. 
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